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MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE. 


HERE is a time when the diffenfions of party 
muft give place to an impartial pofterity ; and 
when the merits or the defeéts of eminent men, will be 
judged.by another criterion than the fhort-fighted 
views of their cotemporaries. Death, who refpeéts no 
charaéter or ftation, however ufeful or important, and 
who has been defcribed as the grand enemy of man, is 
yet the bett friend of genius. When the veil of mor- 
tality is removed from the perfeétions of illuftrious 
minds, we often learn to ref{peét that virtue which we 
once negleéted. This is an amiable defeét, for a defeét 
it frequently is; and we are in fome danger from the 
judgment which fuch a temper might induce us to form. 
But time, which either removes or reconciles us to evil, 
has provided a remedy forthis. If the common part of 
fociety, even when they have lived vicioufly, are fome- 
times remembered with a kind of oblivious tendernefs, 
it is not thus with charaéters more diftinguifhed. The 
hiftorian who treads on their afhes, is, indeed, liable to 
ftumble; but he who fhall range the fame path, when 
locality is no longer felt, will furvey them with an even 
eyes It isthe bufinefs of him who has witneffed the 
departure 
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departure of a great man, to hand, to diftant days, fome 
traces of the greatnefs he has feen ; and although like 
one who has enjoyed the beft hours of the fummer, and 
contemplated their clofing fun, he may. {peak with in- 
tereft and rapture; it is for thofe who live in other 
times, and who read his defcriptions, to know whether 
their fun is not equally brilliant, and their fummer as 
pregnant with delight. 

Charaéters are beft illuftrated by their a€tions; and 
the character of Burke is big with importance to man- 
kind. He rofe with uncommon brilliance—his career 
was the theme of Englifhmen—and he has fet to the 
aftonithment of Europe. 

The town of Limerick, in Ireland, was the birth- 
place of Burke. His father was a proteftant, a man of 
confiderable ability, good character, and in extenfive 
practice as an attorney. His fon received the firft part 
of his education under Mr. Sheckleton, a quaker, who 
kept an academy at Ballytore, near Cerlow. This 
quaker was a very fkilful and fuccefsful teacher, at 
whofe {chool many eminent men have been educated. 


Under the tuition of this mafter, young Burke Jaid the ‘ 
foundation of a claffical erudition which would, alone, ; 
have entitled ordinary men to the charaéter of great ; 


feholars. Mr. Burke ever regarded his mafter with a 
refpe€l and gratitude honourable to both : and for ucar 
forty years that he annually went to Ireland, he travel- 
Jed many miles to pay his preceptor a vifit. 
From {chool, Mr. Burke was fent to Dublin Cul- 
"4 ‘hofe w ho have not forgotten the offence which he 
gave to moft parties, by his liberal cfpoufal of the op- 
preficd Catholics, in their applications for parliamen- 
tary relief, will remember the ftory, then fo anxioufly 
propagated, of his having been educated at St. Omer’s. 
A ftory, now known to be as unfounded in faét, as 
it was abfurd, when alledged as a fubjc& of detrac- 
t} 
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Soon after he had finifhed his education at the uni- 
verfity, a vacancy happening in the logic chair at Glaf- 
gow, Mr. Burke applied for the profefforfhip. In this 
application he was difappointed ; and difappointment 
wafted him toa fhore more aufpicious to genius. He 
arrived in London, and entered himfelf a member of 
the honourable fociety of the Middle Temple, with a 
view of being called to the bar. Fired by the firft ex- 
amples of antiquity, he bent all the powers of his ca- 
pacious mind to the acquifition of knowledge. But his 
health could not contend with this intenfe application ; 
and a dangerous illnefs threatened to deprive himfelf, 
his friends, and the world, of the fruits of fuch unpa- 

ralleled induftry and talents. 

On being attacked in fo alarming a manner, he fent 
for Dr. Nugent, a man of great fkill, and {till greater 
goodnefs of heart ; who, perceiving that the noife and 
other inconveniences, to which his patient was expoftd 
in chambers at an inn of court, muft greatly ob{truét 
his recovery, perfuaded him to accept of apartments at 
the houfe of his benevolent phyfician. Here he was 
treated with all the care which an only fon could expe- 
rience under the roof of the fondeft parent. His reco- 
very was not a little accelerated by the attentions of 
Mifs Nugent, the doétor’s only daughter, who was 
conftantly at his bed-fide, relieving, with the tendereft 
affiduities, the hours of ficknefs and folitude. Sicknefs, 
efpecially in the young, is a {weet and lenient correétor. 
While it humbles the mind, it intenders the heart. 
The throbbings of vanity are at refit, and we are only 
alive to fenfibility and gratitude. Is it then furprifing 
that one, in every refpe&t worthy of his efteem, and 
who had now fuch a claim to his regard, fhould be con- 
feffed the miftrefs of his heart; and that he found in 
the daughter of his friend, the partner of his future 
life? He was foon after married to Mifs Nugent; and 
he has, repeatedly, been heard to fay, that he no fooner 
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entered his houfe, than the very remembrance of his 
cares vanifhed. 

Returning health reftored him to the profecution of 
his ftudies; and the firft efforts of his genius were made 
known in an enquiry into the nature and origin of our 
ideas refpe¢ting the SUBLIME and BEAUTIFUL. On 
this work, now univerfally admired, and permanently 
eftablithed, it is unnecefary to defcant.+ But it is a 
work that has employed the laft experience of: its au- 
thor, and we may hope to review it with confiderable 
additions and improvements. Before this time, there 
had been no regular chronicle of events. Mr. Burke 
contemplated this deficiency ; and he alfo contemplated 
aremedy for it. He propofed the plan of the Annual 
Regifter, which was linmediately adopted by Mr. Dodf- 
ley, and which has continued through a feries of years 
to experience the be(t patronage of the public. He 
now became a member of that literary-club which pro- 
duced the famous ReTaLIATION of GOLDSMITH ; 
a poem where, though ludicroufly, the poet fo juftly 
deitcribes the qualities of his quondam friends. He thus 
{peaks of Burke— 


*¢ Here lies our good Edmund, whofe genius was fuch, 
We fcarcely can praife it, or blame it too much; 

Who, born for the univerfe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet ftraining his throat, 
To pertuade Tommy Townfhend to lend him a vote; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, ftill went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining ; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a ftatefman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge, difobedient; 

And too fond of the right to purfue the expedient. 

In fhort, ’twas his fate, unemploy’d or in place, fir, 

To eat mutton cold, aud cut blocks with a razor.’’ 


rr 


The extending reputation of Mr. Burke, and his 
connections 
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connections with men of letters, introduced him, about 
this period, to the notice of Mr. Fitzherbert, a Derby- 
fhire gentleman, who, having great influence with that 
nobleman, foon after introduced Mr. Burke to the 
friendfhip of the Marquis of Rockingham. 


{To be continued.) 





THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. V1] 


Every exertion of defpair, if unfuccefsful, is confidered as an 
aét of lunacy, but attended with fuccefs, we then acknow- 
ledge it the fublime invention of no ordinary genius. 

VAURIEN, OR SKETCHES OF THE TIMES. 


O him who contemplates with an even mind, the 

every-varying characters of men, few things can 

be more productive of thought, than the readinefs with 

which moft people decide on fubjeéts to which they are 
incompetent. 

In the common intercourfe, and among the cafual! 
occurrences of life, there are many things to perplex 
and amaze us. We fee accidents for which no man can 
account, and emoluments unexpeéted by all. One friend, 
who appeared profperous and happy, Is overthrown by 
a fudden guft of adverfity ; while another, unfolicitous 
of greatnefs, becomes eminent beyond fancy or conjec- 
ture. Thefe are difficulties which frequently arife, and 
which. every one 1s fo aétive to difcufs, that a perfon, 
unread in the world, might be curious to know in what 
manner they are decided. From the immediate deci- 
fion which they obtain, he mutt either imagine that his 
fellow-beings are uncommonly wife, or uncommonly 
prefumptuous 

If all the ftrange experiments of ambition, which 
have terminated unfucceisfully to their authors, could 
be enumerated to our view, and all the difficulties to 
which 
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which an unboaftful fortitude has been fteadily, though 
vainly oppofed, we fhould rather wonder that any have 
been permanently great, than that fo many have been 
difappointed in their projeéts. A daring and uncon- 
querable fpirit is certainly requifite to fame; but a 
daring and unconquerable _— may never fucceed. 
“ Proud as the world is,” fays Dr. Young, “ there 
is more fuperiority in it given than affumed.’’ We 
are ever difpofed to give way to him who is pre- 

pared to make way for himfelf, and the inferior is 
thort! tly the fuperior. This tranfaétion is not without 
a fimilie, in concerns of lefs importance. I have feen 
a ie who wifhed to afcend a garden-wall, i in order to 
reach the fruit it enclofed. He tries his ingenuity, and 
he is thw warted. In this inftant arrive a number of his 
companions. He reprefents his intention. to them ; 
and promifes to divide the {poil, provided they will 
affift him to obtain it. Not one of them has ftrength 
enough to attempt the tafk, but they frame, with their 
backs, a ladder for his afcent. He gains the prize, 
laughs at their credulity, and eats it himfelf. This is 
what we every day meet with. When the triumvirate 
divided Rome, what was become of the Roman people ? 
and when Cromwell firft entered the houfe of com- 
mons, can it be thought that he afpired to the protec- 
torate? Circumftances were favourable to each, though 
both Cromwell and the triumvirate were indefatigable 
and ambitious. 

Of all defcriptions of men, perhaps the truly honeft 
and diligent are the leaft calculated to rife. Unincited 
by the elevation of their neighbours, and concerned 
only with juftice and propriety, they purfue, in-one 
equal pace, the regular duties of their ftation. Thofe 
events which alike irritate or overwhelm the adventu- 
rous and defigning, are neither ominous or depretffing 
to thefe. They are notelefs and calm, temperate and 
at reft. It would be difficult to entice them from the 
{phere in which they move, and impoflible to fix them 

in 
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in another. From fuch characters there is little to ap- 
prehend. Though fubjeét to misfortune, misfortune 
is half fubjeét to them; and they have the credit of 
palling witely through time, without the follies too 
often attendant on wifdom. To a clafs of beings more 
fanciful and fublime, animadverfion is indebted for her 
office. 

And how is that office performed? By what crite- 
rion do we judge of human aétions ? The head that is 
infolent and affluming, as weil as that which is enter- 
prifing and fuccefsful, will bear away the palm of 
renown, while aftonifhment fhail create admiration. 
When effects are better learnt than caufes, and where 
ations are more attended to than motives, virtue mult 
be unfairly appreciated. Imperfeét are our beft de- 
cifions; our rath ones are not unfrequently impious, 
becaufe we judge without reafon and information. And 
this is the judgment which we haften to pals on mot 
things that come under our notice ! 

Surely, then, forbearance is a virtue. We never 
know too much on any fubjeét, and we often know 
but little—fometimes nothing, of many things that are 
offered to our confideration. Betore we add to the ge- 
neral vote, let us examine the general report. Fre- 
quently we fhall find it injudicious; not feldom un- 
founded. The continual changes of opinion, which 
cannot juftly be attributed to an inconitancy in the 
public mind, fhould teach us this falutary caution. 
Their information is contraéted or erroneous, and they 
tremble with the breath of rumour. They think ac- 
cording to the knowledge they may poffeis, and they 
change as occafion feems to diétate. Neither bodies, 
nor individuals of men, are contented to appear igno- 
rant. -If they have not, they will aifeét contequence ; 
and that confequence is evinced in a teeming acquaint- 
ance with every objeét that is prefented t» their view. 
And thus an crror which is formed by neghgence, is 

Vor, II. B not 
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not unfrequently maintained by obftinacy. There are, 
indeed, certain circumftances on which mankind may 
decide with propriety and unanimity, becaufe the man- 
ner in which they occurred is common to the lowe 
capacity: but how few of this ftamp do we find among 
thofe that we are prompt to decide ? The fuccefs ts the 
mean by which we are too apt to judge of the nature 
and the merits of an undertaking. We feem'to forget 
that vice is fumetimes profperous at the expence of vir- 
tue; and that the wifeft of plans are often the mof 
unfortunate. Impreffed with thefe fentiments, no one 
can attend the reprefentation of the School for Scandat, 
without confiderable improvement and delight. The 
readinefs with which we interpret the motives of others, 
and the ifflue which we adjudge to their conduét, are 
finely and ftrongly delineated in this inimitable effort of 
Sheridaa’s genius. What effect it hath had on the prat- 
ing and the fafhionable world, I am not enabled to afcer= 
tain: but if they frequent public amufements for any 
thing better than amufement, I fhould think that thi 

beautiful and delicate fatire can never fall pointlefs to 
the ground. It is too pleafing to offend, and teo juft to 
be miftaken. 

There is certainly fuch a thing as making a geniusg 
and a man of the higheft merit is not feldom furprized 
into greatnefs. He is awakened by che voice of fame, 
and fortified by an applauding world. | 


’ 
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tude do not difcriminate; and they are daily awarding 


to def{pair, thofe praifes which belong only to ambition. 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. VIL] 


WILCOCKS, AUTHOR OF ROMAN CONVERSA- 
TIONS. 


F,,OR fome time Mr. Wilcocks refided on his eftate 

at Barton, in Northamptonthire. A little before 
he left that place, amongtt feveral other petitioners for 
his benevolence, wes a perfon, it feems, of bad charac- 
ter. An honeft domeftic ftood by *, and feeing his 
mafter give to this man equally with the reft, repre- 
fented to him, with fome degree of emotion, the un- 
worthinefs of that particular individual ; to which, in a 
sone of fharpnefs not ufual with him, Mr. Wilcocks 
immediately replied, “ No matter for that! though he 
be a bad man, if he is in diftrefs, it is our duty to relicve 
him.” 

Upon his leaving Barton, he removed for a time to 
Kettering, in Northamptonfhire; where, as ufual, his 
levee, of the poor and the maimed, the halt and the 
blind, was pretty much crowded; Mr. G * * *, the 
perfon with whom he lodged, had often the curiofity to 
obferve the diftribution of his bounty. To one man in 
particular, he {aw him give a fhilling ; when, not being 
able to reftrain his difapprobation of goodnefs fo abufed, 
he haftily exclaimed, * Sir, that man is one of the greaieft 
rafcals we have in the parifh !’’ Mr. Wilcocks faid no- 
thing for the moment ; but after fome time he fent for 
the man back again; when Mr. G * * * managed to 
get near enough to overhear him addrefs the man as 
tollows: ‘ I find you have behaved foill, that you have 
not a friend in the world. There is half-a-guniea fur 


} 


* Mr. George Pring, who now lives near Henley, upon a 
farm, on the oppofite fide of the river. He was defervedly 
in much efteem with Mr. Wilcocks, and lived with him adove. 
jurty years ! 
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you, to keep you from immediate want; and now, en- 
deavour to behave better.” 

Happening to be one day at Maidenhead, Mr. Wil- 
cocks was informed. of a bufinefs that could not fail to 
claim his attention. On inquiry, he found that an offi- 
cer had juft been arrefted there for debt: upon which, 
after making himfelf mafter of the circumftances, he 
immediately advanced the money to difcharge him, 
without any knowledge whatever of the perfon thus 
happily relieved. 

Mr. Wilcocks became very infirm for fome time pre- 
vious to his deceafe, from the repeated fhocks of apo- 
plexy which he had received, and in confequence of a 
fit which attacked him, died on the 23d of December, 
1791, in the 69th year of his age. 


MR. FOX. 


Mr. Fox, full of fenfibility and genius, always 
fpeaks from the heart, and by fympathy touches the 
hearts of his auditors. Learned in the laws of his coun- 
try, moderate in his political fentiments: fenfible of 
human frailty, and ever ready to grant to others the 
fame indulgence which he may need himfelf, he feldom 
runs into extremes; or if he fometimes fuffer himfelf to 
be hurried away, it is only by that momentary warmth 
which he cannot avoid. But when he begins, in touch- 
ing ftrains, to raife his voice in favour of the unfortus 
nate, he reigns, he triumphs. Always on the fide of 
the fufferer, his eloquence is a rich gratuity, which he 
lends, without intereft, to the wretched: then he agi- 
tates the bofom: then he penetrates the foul: then a 
perceptible alteration in the tones of the orator difcover 
the man: then the ftranger in the gallery refifts in 
vain; he turns afide, and weeps. The averfion of one 
party, the idol of the other: the former accufe him of 
errors; the latter extol his virtues: it does not belong 
to us to decide. When the tumult of opinion fhall 
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have ceafed, and the fatrgues of the public life of this 
celebrated man fhall be terminated, the moment of 
juftice will then be arrived: but whatever may be the 
jecgment of poftcrity, the future race of the unfortu- 
nate, who in all ages form the majority, will fay, * he 
loved our brethren once, he {poke tor them.” 
















MR. FITT. 





Wen Mr. Pitt begins to fpeak in the houfe of 
commons, he brings to the recolleétion of his hearers 
the comparifon which Homer makes of the eloquence 
of Ulyfics, ** to flakes of fnow defcending filently from 
the clouds.’” Moved, excited by the fpecch of the op- 
pofite reprefentative, the affembly, full of agitation, 
floats in uncertainty and doubt: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rifes : and his logic, which falls abundantly and 
























© — gracefully from his lips, extinguifhes a heat always ufe- 
©  iefs and dangerous to legiflators : every one, aftonifhed, 

= perceives his paifions cool: the impreffions of fentiment 
® are effaced; and nothing remains but truth.—Placed at 
. 


the head of a great nation, Mr. Pitt muft have for his 
enemics both thofe who envy his elevated ftation, and 
thofe whofe epinions he combats. The text of the de- 
clamations againft the British minifter, is the fatal war 
im which Europe is at prefent involved. The princi- 
*» ples of this war have been often difcuffed: as to the 
> manner in which it has been conducted, the injuftice 
© of the charges which have been brought againft the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, mutt ftrike the moft pre- 
@ judiced minds. Are former regular wars to be brought 
I as precedents for the prefent contcft ? Or muft thofe 
é 

bi 


eos 





ae 


littic minds be regarded, who calculate, accurately, 
what ought to be done now, from what has been done 


formerly ; we fee nothing in the prefent ftruggle bu 
battles loft or gained, and do not perceive the genius of 
France, in a critical convulfion, brought out by the 
& force of cyents, tcaring to pieccs, ike Hercules, thofe 
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who dare to oppofe him ; throwing their bloody-limbs 
upon the carcafe-covered plains of Italy and Flanders ; 
and juft ready to turn his frantic hands againft himfelf ? 
It may be conjectured that there exifts certain unknown 
but regular epochs, in which the face of the world is 
renewed. We have the misfortune to be born at the 
moment of one of thefe great revolutions. Whatever 
be the refult, whether fortunate or unfortunate, the 
prefent generation is ruined; like thofe of the fifth and 
fixth centuries, when all the nations of Europe were, 
like rivers, fuddenly turned from their courfe. Who 
would be fo abfurd as to expeét, that Mr. Pitt fhould 
be able to overcome, by ordinary means, the fatality of 
events? There are circumftances in which talents are 
entirely ufelefs: give me the greatcft minifter, a Xi- 
menes, a Richelieu, a De Witt, a Chatham, a Kaunitz, 
and you will fee him dwindle into infignificance, and, 
as it were, vanifh under the weight of affairs and ex- 
ifting circumftances. The contelt is not, now, con- 
cerning the ob{cure or criminal cabals of intriguing ca- 
binets; or for a difputed field in the deferts of Ame- 
rica; it is between irrefiftible maffes of nations, who 
now rufh againft each other in dreadful confli&t, as if 
impelled by fate. Wars abroad; faétions at home ; 
miiunderftanding on all fides; enemies, whofe opini- 
ons are no lefs deftructive than their arms 3 vicious 
courts; finances exhaufted; governments unfteady ; 
for my part, [ confefs it is not without aftonifhment, 
that I fee Mr. Pitt, fupporting alone, like Atlas, the 
pillars of a world in ruins. 
REMBRANDT: AN ESTIMATE OF HIS POWERS. 
DAULBY, ESQ. 

Ir it be the effence of painting to prefent to the eye 
a forcible and ftriking reprefentation of externa! ob- 
jeéts (and whatever may have been written as tothe end 
of the art, this is all that the painter, confidered fimply 
asa painter, has to do) there are few mafters whofe works 
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can ftand in ssaiaieliclia with thofe of Rembrandt. 
The mellow brilliancy of his lights, the breadth and 
harmony of his middle tints, and the rich depth of his 
fhadows, give to his pictures an effeét which feems to 
be the work of enchantment. This however is not to 
be confidered as merely the refult of light and fhadow, 
but muft be attributed toa deeper knowledge of the 
principles of his art. In the compofition of his pictures 
he has feldom been equalled, never excelled. Like a 
fimple narrative, which illuftrates fome one important 
truth, his works have, in general, no diftraéting epi- 
fodes, no ufelefs appendages; all appears to converge 
to one point, and to bring forth the intention of the 
artift in the cleareft view. His drawing of the human 
figure, though remote from elegance, is often marked 
with the character of nature ; of fuch nature at lealt as 
was familiar to his eye; and on that account feldom 
fails to intereft the {peétator. His expreffion of the 
paflions is always energetic; but the fubftratum, or 
countenance on which ‘they are expreffed, frequently 
gives them a grotefque and extravagant effeét, which 
is apt, even in the “‘moft ferious fubjeéts, to move the 
rifibility of the fpe€tator. To thefe qualifications he 
added a praétical knowledge of his art, which enabled 
him to unite the moft accurate touch with the utmoft 
rapidity of execution. His tints are placed with fuch 
harmony and juftnefs, that he was never obliged to 
mix them fo as to lofe their flower and frefhnefs, but 
he artfully paffed over them again to unite the lights 
and fhades, and foften thofe cclours which might be 
too crude or brilliant. Allis warm and mellow in his 
works. Like many other eminent painters, he adopred 
at different periods of life, a different flile. His firft 
was more highly finifhed, and is beautifully exemplified 
in the productions of his difciple, Gerard Douw. He 
delighted in great oppofition of light and fhadow, and 
carried his knowledge of the ch/aro--/curo to the utmott 
extent. It is faid that the room in which he ufually 

painted, 
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painted, was fo fo difpoted a as to admit only a ftrong light, 
and that he caufed this vivid ray to ftrike upon that 
part only which he was defirous of bringing out with 
the greateft effet ; that, on the contrary, when he 
would have his grounds light, he fpread behind his mo- 
del a cloth of the colour of the ground which he chofe, 
and which partook of the fame ray that enlightened the 
head; but he had refources in his genius ‘beyond the 
limited effeét of a light admitted into a dark chamber, 
and beyond any idea which fuch a light could fuggeft 
to him. His principles are not to be explained by any 
particular rule of practice ; but are the refult of gene- 
ral obfervations, made in taking nature for his guide, 
whom he regarded with a different eye than the ge- 
nerality of artifts. Such is the eafe and freedom ap- 
parent in his works, ‘that he may be faid to have rea- 
lized that excellence which Lodovico Carracci pro- 
feffed to have been aiming at during his whole life; 

he art of producing, with very little trouble, that 

which fhould have a ftriki ing effet. 

The talent of painting, as poffeffed by Rembrandt, 
was like a fharp weapon in the hands of a warrior, but 
between the power of excelling, and the proper appli- 

ation of that power, there {cems to be no neceffary con- 
nexion. On the contrary, the diftinction between tafte 
and genius is perhaps more fubftantial than has gene- 
rally been imagined, and a great part of the productions 
in what are called the fine arts, are ftanding examples, 
that fertility of invention, and force of expreffion, have 
not always been accompanied by a juft and accurate 
tafte. Thofe painters who, like Salvator Rofa, Spag- 
sre Cafiigltone, and Rembrandt, have been, in a 

eat degree felf-taught, are all of them, what, 1 in the 
ivaee ge of the art, are denominated mannerifts. What 
they have undertaken to reprefent, they reprefent well, 
according to the preconceived ideas which they have 
formed of it, and which the candour of the obferver 
concedes to them, i in confideration of their other excel- 
lencies. 
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lencies. The efforts of a vigorous fancy, embodied to 
the eye in the moft ftriking manner, and under the 
guidance of a refined tafte, would go ear to form a 
perfect artift ; but the annals of painting fuggeft not 
the name of a fingle profeffor who can juftly boaft ot 
having united in himfelf thefe excellencics. I[mperfec 
tion is the lot of humanity, and the palm of excellence 
is due, not to him who poffetiing great powers, mifap- 
plies them to inferior or unworthy purpofes, nor to 
him who, direéting himfelf by juit principles, has not 
ftrength to attain the obje& which he has judgment to 
diftinguifh, but to the man who unites, in the greatett 
degree, the power of aétion with the re€titude of pur- 
pole. 

The genius of Rembrandt, as an hiftorical painter, 
will be more accurately determined by comparing it 
with that of a great Italian mafter, whom he refembled 
in many ftriking particulars. The fame grandeur of 
compofition, the fame powerful effeét of light and fha- 
dow, the fame frefhnets of tints, which diftinguifh the 
works of Titian, and which the hand of time rather 
improves than impairs, charaéterize alfo the produc- 
tions of Rembrandt. Minute criticifm might perhaps 
point out fome diftinétions between them. The pencil 
of Rembrandt had more fpirit, that of Titiant more 
foftnefs. The works of the former require to be feen 
at a certain diftance, thofe of the latter pleafe from 
whatever point they are viewed ; yet, upon the whole, 
the Dutchman need not fhrink from a comparifon with 
the Venetian. But when the productions of thefe 
artifts are eftimated by the ftandard of juft criticifm, 
what an aftonifhing difparity is perceived between 
them! The human form, under the plaftic hands of 
Titian, bears the chara&ter of a fupertor race. The 
muicular ftrength of manly age, the juft proportions 
and delicious glow of female beauty, and the interefting 
attitudes and rofy plumpne(s of infancy, excite appro- 
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bation which will be as unchangeable as the principles 
on which it is founded. But furely fome malicious 
fprite broke in upon the dreams of Rembrandt, and 
prefented to his imagination, as the model of beauty, 
the perverfe caricature of humanity, which, differently 
modified, appears in ajl his works. On this, the fa- 
vourite object of his idolatry, he lavithed all the graces 
of his exquifite pencil, and, infatuated by her allure- 
ments, fuffered himfelf to be feduced from that fim- 
plicity of unadulterated nature, which is refleéted to fo 
much advantage in the mirror of art. 





FITZALAN. 


T was after fun-fet, one evening in the decline of au- 
tumn, when, in confequence of a letter which he 
had juft received, fummoning him to attend the death- 
bed of a much-loved friend, the protector of his infan- 
cy, Fitzalan, after having moft affeétionately embraced 
and bade adieu to his beloved wife Edith, and his infant 
Edwin, mounted his fteed and departed from his dwel- 
ling :—he had many miles to travel ; and a great part 
of the road he was to purfue, lay over a bleak and 
dreary heath of immenfe extent. He quitted his home, 
though only for a fhort time, with extreme reluctance ; 
and, notwithftanding his hafte, while it remained in 
fight, often ftopped and looked back to catch another 
glimpfe of the place which contained all that he held 
dear, Edith, and her little boy, followed him to the 
gate ; waved their hands to him while he remained 
vifble, and when the diftance, and the advance of night 
hid him from them, returned to the houfe in a melan- 
choly mood. Edith trembled for her hufband, though 
fhe knew not why: the tears ftole fat down her 
cheeks, and little Edwin, feeing his mother weep, 
claiped his arms round her neck—hid his head in 
her bofom, and mingled his tears with hers. 


Fitzalan 
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Fitzalan having at length loft fight of the dear objects 

that retarded his progrefs, purfued his journey with ail 
potfible celerity : in a few minutes he entered upon the 
heath, acrofs which lay the road he was neceffitated to 
take :—not a fingle houfe was to be feen before hin— 
not a fingle traveller appeared, whofe prefence and 
converfation might have beguiled the tedious way he 
had to go. It was now night, and the moon had not 
yet rifen. The chilling wind, that howling mournfully 
through the trees, fcattered their thrivelled yellow foli- 
age upon the ground; the gloomy, fpectre-like ap- 
penne of every furrounding object ; the late parting 
from his wife and child, and the painful nature of the 
duty he was then haftening to perform, all contributed 
to fill the bofom of Fitzalan with the moft melancholy 
reflections. ‘¢ It is now fixteen years ag go,” faid he, to 
himfelf, with a figh, * fince my brave “and tender fa- 
ther difappeared on this heath ; lain, mott probably, by 
the fword of fome vile affaffin! Would to God that I 
could avenge his death ! but, alas, I know not his mur- 
derer! The venerable fir Edmund too, the friend, the 
guardian of my youth; he whofe liberality preferved 
my independence, when the rapacious Fitzurban wreft- 
ed from me my paternal domains, he will, pcrhaps, ere 
I can arrive at his caftle, be no more! I fhall not have 
the fad fatisfaction of clofing thote eyes that were ever 
turned upon me with the tendereft affection. I fhall 
not receive the bleffing of him who delighted to contri- 
bute to my happinefs: but vet, all is not loft.—My 
faithful, my lovely Edith, my little Edwin, ftill r remain; 
and, while I poffefs them, I cannot be miferable 

In this manner Fitzalan gave vent to his meditations. 
He had now travelled over above one-third of the 
heath, when he imagined that he heard, at a great 
diftance, as the gale wafted the found, the trampling of 
hories feet: he ftopped for a moment, in hopes that 
fome one might be journeying the fame way with reg 
eit : 
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felf : he liftened—but, not again hearing it, he fuppofed 
that he had been deceived by the wind, {weeping 
through the branches of the old half-leaflefs trees, that 
were thinly fcattered over the heath; he therefore pro- 
cceded: but, in a few minutes, again heard, very plain- 
ly, the noife of horfemen, advancing with great ra- 
pidity : he once more halted, and favoured by the wind, 
and the ftillnefs which reigned around him, heard one 
of them fay to the other—“ By’r lady, Walter, I 
with we were well out of this adventure: for if 
he fhould prove fuch a lion-hearted fellow, as 1 have 
been told he is, it may, perhaps, coft us fome broken 
bones, if even it fhould not turn out worfe?’?’ Why, 
what a fool you are, Hugo!’ re-joined the other, 
angrily. ‘* Do you think that us two, well-armed, are 
not a match for him? It is very well that the baron 
does not hear you exprefs your childith fears; he 
would, certainly, fend you to keep company with the 
ghofts in the caverns of the cafle; bur, on the other 
hand, do but think of the angels * we fhall get poffef- 
-fion of when we go back. Two hundred—think of 
that Hugo.—Sweet, pretry creatures! how I long to 
be fingering of them. By St. Cuthbert, | fhould defire 
no better fport than to have fuch a commiflion every 
day. Faith, I would foon be as rich as the baron; and 
not a whit Jefs honeft with 1%. But come, come, fpur 
on, he cannot be far before us; and the fooner we get 
through the bufinefs, the fooner we fhall get our re- 
ward.—But, if we fhould lofe him through your fears, 
you may even go back to the caftle by yourfelf: for my 
part, I would as foon meet the devil as meet the ba- 
ron, when he has been difappointed in one of his pro- 
jeéts.”” 

Firzalan heard this my fterious difcourfe with a con- 
fiderable degree of anxiety: he was convinced that 


* An ancient gold coin worth ten fhillings 
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they were affaflins ; and though he knew not why, yet 
ftill he was as firmly convinced, that he was the objeét 
of their purfuit. The affaflins were now fo near that 
they difcovered Fitzalan, and loudly called out to him 
to ftop. As Fitzalan difdained the Jeaft thought of 
flying from his enemies, even if flight would have been 
of any avail, he turned his horfe, and, in an angry tone, 
demanded the reafon of their infolence. “ Afk no 
queftions of us,”’ anfwered the ferocious Walter, “ but 
f{urrender yourfelf our prifoner.”” “ Slave,” replied 
Fitzalan, inftantly drawing his fword, and advancing 
upon the ruffian, who was not backward in doing the 
fame. Fitzalan, at laft, difarmed his opponent; and, 
at the fame inftant, received a blow on the temple, 
from Hugo, who had ftolen behind him, which ftretched 
him fenfelefs on the ground.—On recovering from his 
trance, he found himfelf bound to the horfe, his hands 
firmly faftened behind him, and the horfe led by the 
two tuffans who had attacked him: he repeatedly 
afked his conduétors to what place they were con- 
veying him, but he afked them in vain; they preferved 
the moft profound filence. After having travelled 
acrofs the heath above an hour, the faint beams of the 
waning moon fhowed, at fome diftance, the turrets of 
a caftle, which appeared, to Fitzalan, to be that of the 
baron Fitzurban.—He was right in his conjeéture, it 
was the caftle of Fitzurban ; and thither were the ruf- 
fians conveymg him.—In a few minutes they reached 
it, and Walter having given the fignal, the draw-bridge 
was let down, and Fitzalan, Hugo, and Walter, entered 
the outer court. A band of armed men now appeared, 
and Fitzalan, difarmed, and faint with lofs of blood, 
finding it impoflible to make any effeétual refiftance, 
fuffered himfelf to be taken off the horfe and fettered. 
He was now Jed by Hugo and Walter, with their 
{words drawn, into the inner court; and Walter, tak- 
ing a key from his pocket, applied it to a door, the lock 
of which was rufty with age, and it was fome time be- 

Vor. If. C: fore 
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fore it cou:d be made to open, but, at length, he fuc- 
ceeded.—He enteréd, followed by Fitzalan and Hugo, 
and defcended a number of fteps into a paflage of great 
length, damp, and noifome ; from which many others 
branched forth: at the end of this paffage, a mafly 
door, ftrongly bolted, prefented itfelf. Walter drew 
back the bolts, and unlocking the door, conduéted 
Fitzalan into a dungeon of confiderable extent, and 
wet with unwholefome vapours.—-Jn one corner lay a 
bundle of ftraw, almoft rotten with age: “ This, fir,” 
faid Walter, pointing to it with a malignant f{mile, “ is 
your bed; I hope you will approve of it: we will leave 
you to your meditations ; you will be but feldom dif- 
turbed, I promife you.”’ 

‘© Bafe, daftardly flave!” exclaimed Fitzalan, his 
eyes flafhing with indignation. With a contemptuous 
ineer, Walter and his comrade now quitted the dun- 
geon, and as they faftened the bolts, harfh and rufty 
from the lapfe of years, Fitzalan felt his heart die 
within him.—He flung himfelf on the bed of ftraw, in 
a ftate of mind nearly allied to phrenzy—a thoufand 
tender recollections prefented themfelves to him, and 
every one of them aitifted to render his prefent fitua- 
tion more horrible: torn, for ever, from his Edith! 
from his Edwin! manacled in a dungeon, and, per- 
haps, on the verge of death; not a ray of hope illumined 
the dreary profpeét before him.—** Gracious heaven !”’ 
he exclaimed, *¢ if I had been doomed to fail in the fair 
face of day, on the field of glory, 1 had indeed been 
bleft: but, to be ¢/us immured and fhackled! fated, 
too, to perith by the hand of fome vile affaflin, inglo- 
rious and unrevenged !—thus to fall, and far from thofe 
—it is too much for mortal endurance.’’ In exclama- 
tions like this, of mingled grief and indignation, Fitz- 
alan gave utterance to his feelings. Yet, difaftrous as 
his prefent fituation was, the thought of the forrow 
which his Edith would fuffer from his lofs, gave him a 
thoufand times more infufferable agony than the dan- 
gers 
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gers to which he was expofed. Walter and Hugo, after 
having fecured Fitzalan, proceeded to give the baron 
an account of the fuccefs of their miffion. 

, (To be continued.) 
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A CHARACTER 
OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE, 
(Never before publifhed.) 
On the Occafion of his celebrated Letter to the Duke of Bedford. 


BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. W.G. HAMILTON “*, 
The reputed Author of the Letters of Junius. 


DMUND Burke, not a foldier, but a politician of 
fortune, came over to this country with the fame 
laudable views which aétuate the vaft numbers of his 
countrymen who emigrate ; namely, to raife a fortune and 
a name,by the exercile of their talents and their induftry. 
His own native merits were fuch as could fcarce fail of 
diflinétion in any country, leaft of all in this, where in- 
duftrious defert never miffes its reward. Befides, hap- 
pily, the mauvaife honte is not numbered among the 
biemifhes of the Irifh charaéter. Irifhmen do not, 


* He was ufually denominated fingle-fpeech Hamilton; of 
which he was once put in mind by Mr. Bruce, when, on an 
infinuation of Mr. Hamilton's, “ that it was highly impro- 
bable any man fhould make fuch fine diwings, as Mr. B. 
exhibited for his own, without ever being known to excel in 
defign ;”” Mr. Bruce faid— Pray, fir, did you not once make 
a famous fpeech in the Houfe of Commons?” “ Yes, I did.” 
—— And pray, fir, did you ever make another ?””— No, I 
did not.’’? He died on the 16th day of Auguft 1796, in his 
6gth year. Ep. 
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ordinarily, hide their talents under a bufhel. Mr. 
Burke, without ary difadvantageous profundity of ge- 
nius, or (perhaps) integrity of charaéter, poffe ‘fed that 
which is fo rarely united in the fame man, the two-fold 
advantage of eloquence, both of the tongue and pen; 
of the latter, in a degree fuperior to any cotemporary. 
This is not the place to inquire into the phenomena of 
humen intelleét, or to attempt the folution of that dif- 
ficult problem, how minds, of apparently the moft vi- 
gorous and extenfive caft, like that of Burke, and many 
others, fhould be totally incompetent to the tafk of dif- 
crimination in certain cafes, and fo generally backward 
and defeétive in the comprechenfion of firft principles. 
Mr. Burke was, at no rate, of a difpofition to ftep 
one fingle degree without thofe facred bounds of rel- 
gion, philofophy, or politics, prefcribed by the fchool 
in which he had been bred; and indeed within thofe 
bounds, he found ample feo, se for his imagination to 
range in, fertile and extenfiv eas it was. His intereft 
too, and that of the order to which he afpired to be- 
long, would, no doubr, naturally ftrengthen his conv'c- 
tion. All hiftory and experience taught him that the 
world ever had been governed by ariftocracy, which was 
fully fufficient to determine a man of his charatter and 
views, that it ever ought. His fortune firft led him 
into the fervice of thofe who oppofed the American 
war. It was ‘but the twinkling of a ftar’’ that made 
him the friend of America. “Had his intereft and his 
connections laid on the other fide, thofe who have 
reflected upon his fubfequent conduct, can feel no dif- 
ficulty in convincing themfelves, that he would have 
been as violent an advocate for the American, as he has 
fince been for the French War. He was then young 
enough for his mind to have imbibed a tinéture from 
the political company he kept. After all, though the 
friend and advocate of America, he, at the fame time, 
denied the juttice of that claim for which the Ameri- 
cans fought; the happy predicament of many of the 
political 
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political infants of that day, who fweetly prattled of 
taxation and reprefentation, and underftood very little 
of either the one or the other. 

It was chance, alfo, which made Mr. Burke a refor- 
mer. His great conneétions, fome of whom had, un- 
doubtedly, good intentions towards their country, were 
of opinion that a reform of fome kind had become ab- 
folutely neceflary. The very words—liberty and re- 
form—are of prime confideration in the vocabulary of 
a patriot, and the great patriot in queftion was never 
niggard of them, as long as they could ferve his 
turn. A true difciple of St. Paul, and as capable as 
that great apoftle, of “ being all things to all men,” 
now that he has, for the good of his dear country, af- 
fociated with men to whom liberty and reform are an 
antidote, he hasintirely abandoned the ufe of them, both 
in name and fubftance. 

Confidering the country from whence he fprang, 
Mr. Burke has certainly, on one occafion, exhibited 
fome traits of becoming modefty of charaéter. Unlike 
many of his precurfors and his pupils, in the courfe of 
oppofition-patrictifm, who, their ends once obtained, 
never afterwards mention the word reformation, unlefs 
to expatiate upon the great danger of it to a ftate, 
whether in peace or war; he thought it prudent to 
fave appearances, and really laboured with commenda- 
ble induftry, in the operation of reforms of a certain 
fpecies. Thefe, however, he took efpecial care fhould 
be of that kind which could not endanger, for indeed 
they did not concern, the facred foundations of our po- 
litical conftitution. As little did they concern the in- 
terefts of the people, who, as far as ever I could learn, 

vere generally ignorant of their nature and intent, and 
totally indifferent as to their iffue. They were felt, I 
fuppofe, in the public offices, and in the king’s kitchen ; 
and poffibly might contribute, for an hour or two, to 
enliven the natural infipidity of drawing-room conver- 
fation, In thofe circles, Mr. Burke’s wonderful re- 

3 forms, 
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forms, which * faved the nation,” are no doubt ftill 
remembered, and poffibly with refpeé ; but had not 
himfelf taken the trouble to blazon them forth, or 
rather to point them out, the ftupid and ungrateful 
people had remained totally ignorant of his fervices, and 
infenfible of their own confequent falvation. 

In one of his lare addreffes to the ungrateful country, 
in the fhape of a pamphlet, what a tremendous ftorm 
has the wizard Burke conjured up, and how eafily has 
he allayed it with the touch of his magic wand. He 
brings the people of three mighty kingdoms to the very 
brink of civil blood, havoc, and confufion, and, in the 
very moment of impending deftruétion, calms their 
boiling rage, allays their terrors, and fatisfies their 
fierce defires; How ?—patriotic reader, how ?—By 
methodizing the office of paymafter-general, and re- 
gulating the eftablifhment of his majefty’s civil hf!!! 
—Greater than Tom Thumb the Great, the wonder- 
worker Edmund, created ten thoufand proper giants, 
and then he killed them. He difcovered an invifible 
conflagration, which, with its mighty extent, was to 
envelope and devour whole nations; and he extinguifh- 
ed it with a f{chool-boy’s {quirt ! 

Making all poffible allowance for the inbred vanity 
of the man, for the vaunting garrulity of old age, for 
the eagernc{s to catch at the fhadow of exculpation, 
under a latent, jealous fenfe of guilt,—is it poffille ? 
can we credit our eyes, or our underftandings, when 
they inform us, that Mr. Burke, with all that pene- 
trative power of mind, with all that fagacity, for which 
he has been fo long diftinguifhed, could publith, by way 
of ereéting trophies to his charaétcr, fuch puerile, fuch 
pitiable abfurdities? Were that at all needful in thefe 
days of infatuation, he has helped us to an additional 
and powerful argument, in proof of the pofition—that 
a man of great talents, under the controul of intereft 
and prejudice, may reafon like a madman, and aét like 
a fool. 


This 
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This faviour of his country, ‘in one feffion, made 
an analyfis of the whole commercial, financial, conftitu- 
tional, and foreign interefts of Great Britain and its 
empire.” He ftudied, it feems, political economy from 
his very early youth, to near the end of his fervices in 
parliament. Yet, ftrange to tell, notwithftanding his 
recondite ftudies, and his laborious fervices, our com- 
mercial and financial fyftems are ftill labouring and 
finking under inveterate errors and corruptions, both 
in principle and praétice ; and, for our conftitutional 
and foreign interefts, fo egregioufly and wilfully have 
they been miftaken, that we have obvioufly loft our 
former high rank among the nations, and have idly 
bartered away for a fhadow, the internal tranquillity of 
the country. How unprofitably, then (alas! that I 
could ftop there) both for his country and mankind at 
large, has the life of this brilliant genius been fpent !— 
and yet, let us not fay, that Edmund Burke hath lived 
in vain. He fhall ftand recorded to pofterity as an 
eminent example of the inutility and danger of great 
and fhining talents, when unaccompanied with found 
judgment, or alienated from the facred caufe of truth. 
He fhall be read with caution as an author, whofe wan- 
ton and glowing imagery, magically embodied in the 
{weete{t, moft appropriate, and moft harmonious lan- 
guage, ferves only to epicurize the tafte, miflead the 
judgment, and corrupt the heart. He fhall be num- 
bered among thofe who fwim with an amazing fpeed, 
firength, and compafs upon the furface, and in the 
middle regions of the fea of knowlecge; but who do 
not poffeis either weight, power, cr inclination, fufh- 
cient to fathom its depth; fuch, as like zgmes fatul, be- 
witch and fafcinate the fouls of men, not feldom to their 
utter undoing ; among that dangerous race, in fhort, 
which feems to juftify the wifdom of the old Grecian 
legiflator, who banithed eloquence from his common- 
wealth. 


GARRICK’s 
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GARRICK’s MONUMENT. 


FTER the lapfe of near twenty years, a monu- 
‘\. ment is, at laft, ereéted to the memory of Gar- 
rick : a tribute which the fplendid talents of the Eng- 
lif’ Rofcius well deferved, and which every lover of the 
drama has long and ardently wifhed to fee paid to 
him. We think, with many others, that it has been 
delayed much too long, and that it ought to have been 
beftowed by one who pofleffed a nearer and a dearer 
name than that of frierd. But on this we will not 
dwell; it is not our intention to give an account of 
what /hould have been, but of what Aas been done. To 
do this impartially, we fhall firft give what we confider 
as the artift’s defeription of the monument, and then 
the opinion we have formed from a careful examina- 
tion of it. The advertifement of the artift, for fo we 
deem it, though his name is not affixed to it, (it having 
appeared among the advertifements in the Oracle of 
June the 13th) is as follows: 


GARRICK’S MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


*« THs interefting and well executed tribute ofa pri- 
vate friend tothe memory of a man, to whom the public 
owe amufement of the higheft kind, being now opened 
for infpection, fome defcription of it, hy way of exe 
plaining the {culptor’s defign, may be ufeful and pro- 
per. ; ? 

‘‘ GARRICK is reprefented at full length in an ani- 
mated pofition, throwing afide a curtain, which dif- 
covers the medallion of the great poet whom he has 
illuftrated ; while Tragedy and Comedy, adorned with 
their refpeétive emblems, and half feated on a pedeftal, 
feem to approve the tribute. ‘The curtain itfeifis de- 
figned to reprefent the veil of ignorance and barbarifm 

which 
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which darkened the drama of the immortal bard till 
the appearance of GARRICK. The careffing attitude, 
airy figure, and fmiling countenance of the Comic 
Mufe, is intended to defcribe the fatisfaétion the de- 
rives from, at length, beholding a memorial to her fa- 
vourite ; while Meipomene, with a more majeftic and 
dignified mien, raifing her veil, gazes with charaéteriftic 
admiration on the “ fovereign of the willing foul,’ 
whom fhe at once delights in and deplores. 

“The fimilitude to GARRICK will immediately be 
felt by every fpeétator who has his features in remem- 
brance ; and where is the perfon of tafte, who has ever 
once feen them, and can forget their refemblance ? The 
whole is, indeed, very finely executed. The curtain is 
light and elegant; the back ground is compofed of 
beautiful dove-coloured marble, relieving the figures, 
which are in pure ftatuary marble; and thus the har. 
mony of the compofition is complete. 

“The artift is WEBBER, who ferved his apprentice- 
fhip to Bacon, from whofe fuccefsful fchool he went 
to Rome, and ftudied the antique. 

* This monument of GARRICK wasa fubje&t worthy 
of his improved talents, and affords a happy earneft of 
what in future may be expeéted from them. 

“ The lines for the infcription were fupplied by the 
mufe of Mr. Pratt.” 
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Such is, (if we may be allowed the phrafe) the 
official defcription of Garrick’s monument; and it now 
remains tor us to fay how far the thing itfelf coincides 
with what is thus faid of it. 

We will begin with the principal figure, which is 
that of Garrick. To the attitude of the body, we have 
not any objeétion; it is graceful and animated: but 
the fculptor muft furely have moft ftrangely forgot 
himfelf, to fay no one when he turned the head 
away from the light. By this glaring mifmanagement 
he has entirely loft all the advantage which would 
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have arifen to his produétion from the fo-much boafted 
likenefs of Garrick. Socompletely is the face thrown in: 
to fhade, that we will venture to affert, without the fear 
of being contradiéted, that, on a gloomy day, no obferver 
will be able to difcriminate the lineaments of the coun- 
tenance, any more than if it were placed in the moft 
elevated part of the abbey. With refpeét to the hair, 
when we fay that it is ftiff, inelegant, and even paltry, 
we know that we fhall be told—it is as Garrick wore 
it. This we will allow; but we neverthelefs think, 
that the artift would have been eafily juftified, had he 
altered it to fomething produétive of finer effect. He 
ought to have known, that when a ftri&t regard to mi- 
nute and trifling circumftances is not confonant with 
grandeur or beauty, both the fculptor and the painter 
have the imprefcriptible right of ages to deviate from it. 
The right arm of the figure under confideration, is ill 
proportioned between the elbow and the fhoulder; it is 
very little, if at all, thicker than it is at the wrift. This 
want of due proportion gives it the difgufting appear- 
ance of a withered limb. If this thinnefs is meant to 
be accounted for by the preffure of the drapery which 
hangs over it, the caufe is inadequate to the effeét. The 
drapery is evidently intended to appear light and eafy ; 
but, were it fuppofed to be ever fo weighty, it would 
be impoffible for its compreffion to aét fo violently upon 
the limb: even if it could, the reprefentation ought to 
have been avoided. The right leg is cut off fo abruptly 
by the figure of Tragedy, that it has the appearance of 
having been amputated a little below the knee. We 
are perfuaded, that with a very fmall expence of 
thought, this blemifh might have been prevented. 

On the figure of tragedy we have but little to ob- 
ferve. Itis too nearly allied to mediocrity to call forth 
much either of cenfure or applaufe. The countenance, 
we are told in the advertifement, is ‘ dignified and ma- 
jeftic :”’ this we pofitively deny——and confider it as one 
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of the weakeft-marked phyfiognomies we have ever 
feen: It expreffes no one paffion or affeétion ; of dig- 
nity or admiration, moft certainly, not a fingle particle. 
The eyes are extremely ill-finifhed—the lefs we fay of 
them the better: they are, indeed, beneath criticifm. 
The treffes of this figure, and likewife of Comedy, are 
hard and unnatural: they give not the leaft idea of 
hair. It feems, to us, that in this part of his figures, 
the artift ftudied from the mafy-wig of Sir Cloudefly 
Shovel, in preference to the more elegant and natural 
execution difplayed by Roubiliac in his delightful pro- 
duétions. 

The figure of Comedy is by no means airy; nor does 
her attitude (falfely called ‘* careffing,’’) give us any rea- 
fon to fuppofe that the is pleafed. The body is preffed into 
a {pace too confined for it; and, thus huddled up, it brings 
to our remembrance Sir John Falftaff’s fituation, when 
confined in the clothes-bafket, to elude the jealous rage 
of Mafter Ford. The neck is coarfe and clumfy, far 
enough removed from all the received notions of femi- 
nine beauty. ‘The face, it is true, hasa {mile upon it, 
but not fuch a {mile as we fhould imagine to adorn the 
face of Thalia. The fatisfaétion which appears upon 
this vifage, is of the childith kind ; it appears to be that 
of a girl, who has had a new doll given her. If fuch 
was the idea which the artift meant to excite, we will 
do him the juftice to fay, that he has perfeétly accom- 
plithed his intention. 

The curtain, we are told, is intended to reprefent 
the veil of ignorance, barbarifm, &c. It was certainly 
very judicioufly done to tell the world what was meant, 
as it would, perhaps, puzzle three-fourths of that world 
to find it out. Allegory fhould, whenever it is em- 
ployed, be clear and appropriate: it ought not to be 
darker than the darkeft enigma. The allegory of Time 
and Death, on General Hargrave’s monument, and that 
of Fame and Time on Marfhal Wade’s, both by Rou- 
biliac, are obvious to the narroweft comprehenfion. 

The 
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The curtain, in the prefent, will not be underitood by 
any perfon who is not previoufly informed of its means, 
ing. The folds of the lower part of it feem intended 
to give the effeét of linen, thoroughly foaked with wet: 
—a little more genius, and a little more labour, would 
have obviated this. The line and taffel which decorate 
the top, would have appeared pendulous, if they had 
been fuffered to fall, as they muft of neceffity have 
done. They would then have hid the medallion of 
Shakefpeare ; and, to avoid this, the artift has placed 
them in a pofition which, every obferver muft fee, from 
the fituation of the curtain, it was impoflible for them 
to take of thcmielves, or even to keep whien it was given 


to them. 
The medailion of ‘Shakefpeare is of too infignifi- 


cant a fize to require fo large a curtain. We have 
heard, in extenuation of this, that it was intended to 
introduce medallions of fome other pocts, but that want 
of room prevented it. 

Such is our unbiaffed opinion of the monument of | 
Garrick, and in this opinion, we are well affured, 
we by no means ftand alone. We have heard it af- 
ferted, with fome degree of confidence, that, neither 
the defign, or the execution of this monument, be- 
long to Mr. Webber, but that he merely allowed his 
name to be put to it. A perfon, now deceafed, has been 
mentioned as the modeiler, and the execution of it has 
been ailigned to a perfon of the name of Kendric. We 
know not the truth of this report; we mention it merely 
as report, and fhall only obferve that, if it be true, we 
would advife Mr. Webber not to degrade his name by & 
lending it toa faulty produétion ; while, if the affertion @ 
be more than report, we ferioufly recommend to him 4 
once more to vifit Rome, and there ftudy the antique, 4 
till he can produce fomething which will fhow that he § 
has a perfect comprehenfion of its excellencies and 
beauties, 
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As we fhali, no doubt, be expeéted to give fome ac- 
count of the ‘ mufe of Mr, Pratt,” we will now pro- 
ceed to the tafk. On the pedeftal, under the age of 
Garrick, and the time of his deceafe, the following 
lines are engraved, to which Mr. Pratt has affixed his 
name. This we lament, as they are far, very far infe- 
rior to many of his prior productions. We are much 
difpofed to imagine, that he contributed them more from 
kindnefs than from inclination. 


To paint fair nature, by Divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 
A Shakefpeare rofe, then to expand his fame 
Wide o’er this ‘ breathing world,” a Garrick came; 
Though funk in death the forms the poet drew, 
The actor’s genius bade them breathe anew ; 
hough like the bard himfelf, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick cali’d them back to day. 
And till eternity with power fublime, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 


Shakefpeare and Garrick, like twin ftars fhall fhines 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 


S.J. PRATT. 


Gentle reader, you are now in poffeffion of the 
lines which are meant to do honour to the ‘memory of 
one, who was himfelf no iadifferent poet, and, we dare 
fay you think with us, that they are too mean for 
criticifm to notice. But as the weil eftablifhed name 
of their author, and their fituation and intention, con- 
fer on them a degree of extraneous confequence, we 
will give our reafons for thinking them unworthy both 
of their writer and their flation. 

The word “ paint,”’ in the firft line, is mean and 
equivocal; there are many other verbs much more ex- 
preffive and beautiful, which might have been chofen. 
The epithet “ fair,” applied to nature, 1s not impro- 
per, but it is trivial; and the conclufion of the line 
firongly reminds us of “ by command of their majef- 
ties,’’ which we fometimes fee at the head of a play- 

Vou. Il. db bill. 
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bill. The fecond line is a very weak one, and the con- 
traft of ‘his’? and ‘her’ has a difagreeable effeét. 
The fecond couplet, if we were not to allow a fufficient 
poetical licence, would Jead us to imagine that Garrick 
rofe immediately after Shakefpeare. The third coup- 
let is correét and animated ; had the reft been like it, 
we fhould only have had to applaud. The fourth fays 
over again, what was faid by the third; and without 
faying it any better: indeed, much to the contrary; 
for the expreflion “ call’d them back,” inftead of in- 
timating greatnefs and power, is too familiar, not to 
fay vulgar. Of the fifth couplet, the firft line is inhar- 
monious and weak : its want of harmony arifes from 
ts defeétive ftruéture—the accent is injudjcioufly 
thrown on the firft fyllable, which is the conjunction 
*¢and,’? a word which ought never to receive the ac- 
cent, when it may, with equal propriety, be laid elfe- 
where, The word. “ eternity,’’ immediately after, 
adds to the inelegance: it has four fyllables, and ‘of 
thefe four, but one is accented with any force The 
concluding word of the line appears to be lugged in for 
the purpofe of rhyming to “ time” in the next. The 
following dine is not fo unmufical, but it is equally 
weak : the verb ** mark,”’ is languid, and indeed im- 
preper, as it accords not with the ‘ power fublime’’ of 
eternity, Juft before mentioned. The laft couplet to 
which we are very happy that we have reached, is lrable to 
as many objeétions as the preceding ones. The firft line 
of it affirms an untruth, for great as the fame of Gar- 
rick will, without doubt, always remain, it can never 
equal the fame of Shaketpeare, any more than the dor- 
rowed luftre of the moon can equal the or/gina/ {plen- 
dour of the fun. The fubftantive “ ftars,’”’ is too tri- 
vial for the office affigned to it in the next line, and the 
epithet ‘* twin,’”’ affixed to it, is palpable nonfenfe, as it 
implies the co-exiftence of the two charaéters. The 
haft line is harfh in found, and weak in expreflion. The 
word * beam,’’ in this line, is liable to the fame objec- 
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tion as the word “ ftars’’ in the preceding one; and 
the epithet “ divine’? was ufed, we fuppofe, becaufe it 
was neceflary to have a rhyme tothe word * fhine. 

And now, having gone regularly through thefe in- 
ane lines, let us fcrioufly afk—if it was impofiible to 
procure fomething more like poetry! If fo, thofe who 
exclaim that this is not the age of poetry, are certainly 
inthe right. But we think far otherwife of the prefent 
poetical charaéter of our country. We are convinced, 
that there are many who are truly the children of the 
mufe ; and convinced of this, we muft wonder that the 
talents of Garrick have not called forth a more wor- 
thy tribute of juftice and admiration. 

To compenfate our readers, in fome degree, for the 
want of energy in Mr. Pratt’s rhymes, we will prefent 
them with fome lines, written fome years ago, by Wil- 
liam Julius Mickle, the tranflator of the Lufiad, and 
author of feveral poems, which powertully fpeak the 
infpiration of the mufe. 


UPON MR. GARRICK. 
BY THE LATE MR. MICKLE. 


Fair was the graceful form Prometheus made, 

Its front, the image of the God difplay’d: 

All heaven approv’d it, ere Minerva ftole 

The fire of Jove, and kindled up the foul. 

So Shakefpeare’s page, the flower of poefy, 

Ere Garrick rofe, had charms for every eye; 

’T was nature’s genuine image, wild and grand, 
The flrong mark’d picture of a mafter’s hand. 

But w hen his Garrick—S} nakefpeare’ s Pallas came, 
The bard’s bold painting burft into a flame: 

Each part, new force and vital warmth receiv’d, 
As touch’d by heayen—and all the picture liv’d. 


SKETCHES 
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SKETCHES 
OF THE 
REPUBLICAN ARMIES IN GERMANY. 
' (An original Contribution.) 
MY DEAR SIR, 


O* my return to the continent, I promifed to fend 
you fome account of the French armies. Hitherto 
it was entirely out of my power : but annexed, I have 
the pleafure, in part, to tranfmit you fome authentic 
anecdotes of the Republican generals. Strange, perhaps, 
as they may appear to the Britifh public, they are, ne- 
verthelefs, true; and I have taken great pains to be 
well-informed of every particular before I committed 
it to paper. 
Yours, &c. 


Max Sayn, TEUTHOLD DER TENKTERER. 
the 13th Sune, 1797. 


Wuen the French army of the Sambre and Meufe 
croffed the Rhine, under the command of General 
Jourdan, the right column took its rout, over the main 
road, to Siegen and Wetzlar. One of the divifions that 
compofed it, was commanded by the renowned Lefevre ; 
at that time the advanced guard of the column, as it 
was compofed of light armed troops. In this divifion 
there was a general of brigade, named Soult, a man of 
low birth, who, before the revolution, was a private 
foldier, though he is an officer of rank. He had con- 
trived to acquire that rapacioufnefs which feems to 
compofe the chief charaéter of the French generals.— 
Brutal in his manner and perfon, he was at once gene- 
rally detefted by his men, and by the unfortunate in- 
habitants of thofe places which, in a manner, became 
his prey. 
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It was the unfortunate lot of the fmall city of Hachen- 
burg, on the Wefterwald, to fall into the hands of the 
above General Soult; and his entrance was marked 
with the common requifitions, made for the ufe of the 
Republic. As for the General, inftead of quartering 
himfeif at the caftle, he preferred the houfe of an apo- 
thecary, one of the moft refpe€table in the town. His 
reception was as polite as could be expeéted ; and he 
was furnifhed, with alacrity, with every thing the houfe 
afforded, in order to treat him according to his rank : 
thus far nothing had been {pared to fatisfy his demands. 
But on the morrow, the cook, enquiring for the mafter 
of the koufe, demanded fome wine for the General’s 
breakfaft. Being prefented with fix bottles, he refufed 
them, by afking whether they meant to infult him, in 
offering fo fcanty a pittance ? he muft, at leaft, have 
from forty to fifty botties.—In confequence of this, the 
hoft went up ftairs, and ftated the matter to General 
Soult, who very abruptly gave for anfwer, ‘‘ that the 
cook muft be furnidhed with whatever he wanted.’” 
The mafter of the houfe now proceeded to his cellar, 
in order to comply with the demand; when, no fooner 
had he opened the door, than the cook entered with 
fome chaffeurs, turned him out, and in two hours after 
he was gratified with the fight of feeing his whole ftock 
packed up in carts before his door, and fent off. 

This was the firft time that General Soult eftablithed 
his reputation at Hachenburg, and but little did the 
poor inhabitants think they fhould again become his 
victims. 

After the defeat which the Republicans experienced 
on the banks of the Lahn, by Marthal Count Clerfayte, 
the whole of their troops were forced to make a preci- 
pitate and diforderly retreat. The rear-guard again 
fell to the lot of Lefevre’s divifion, when General Soult, 
at the head of a brigade of chaffeurs, a cheval, entered 
Hachenburg ; where every houfe was fhut and barri- 
cadocd, as the inhabitants hourly expected a tkirmith 
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between the Imperialifts and French. The General 
rede dire€tly to the Burgomaiter’s houfe ; and infifted 
on feeing him. The old man, forced to comply, went 
out to him, when Soult, in perfon, feized him by the 
collar, and putting a cocked piftol to his breaft, de- 
manded a hundred Louis d’ors for himfelf and his men. 
-In vain the terrified old magiftrate informed the Gene. 
ral, that, in confequence of their contributions and requi- 
fitions, not a hundred Louis were to be had in the town: 
Still this courageous hero threatened to blow his brains 
out if he did not deliver them. At length, the Burgo- 
matter had the boldnefs to tell him, that he had about 
forty crowns in the houfe, which he could give him.— 
Thefe the General accepted of, after honouring the 
donor withthe title of dete Allemande ; while his chaf- 
feurs fo ill-treated the caftle gardener, that he died a 
few days after, leaving a large family expofed to indi- 
gence and want. Thus far we have attended General 
Soult; and now a few words of Heche, the prefent 
commander in chief. 

On account of the fufferings which the inhabitants of 
Neuwied, on the Rhine, had undergone, Field Marthal 
Lieutenant Baron Kray propofed, to General Hoche, 
¢* That the above town fhould be confidered as xeutra! 
and free from all war fervice, requifitions, &c. to both 
parties, for the prefent campaign.’ After a great deal 
of negociation it was agreed on, as General Hoche was 
to fhare a bribe of twelve thoufand crowns, with a cer- 
tain Countefs, of Greifenklau, (a woman of vile cha- 
racter) who had undertook to become the mediator. 
Accordingly the town was declared neutral, the day 
previous to Hoche’s army croffing the Rhine; and the 
money was paid about a weck after, when the treaty 
of Archduke Charles and Buonaparte became known. 
Bus no fooner was that treaty received, than, contrary 
to all national faith and honour, five hundred men were 
guartercd upon the inhabitants, and every kind of re- 
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quifition made, on pretence that the campaign was at an 
end. It was in vain that the Auftrian officer (Captain 
Erdmann, of Odonnell) protefted againft their pro- 
ceedings. Silence was impofed on him; and, on his 
refufing to comply therewith, he, with his guard of 
twenty men, were ordered to quit the town, efcorted 
by a military convoy, more refembling thieves than fol- 
diers. 

This is not the only piece of infamy of which Gene- 
ral Hoche has been guilty. The free Imperial city of 
Wetzlar had, long before the recommencement of hof- 
tilities, been declared neutral; but, when General 
Hoche had thrown back the Imperial troops beyond 
Frankfort, a body was quartered on the city of Wetz- 
lar, and confiderable requifitions made by the armies 
of the Republic. It was natural for the inhabitants to 
plead their neutrality; but they did it to no purpofe. 
They were neceffitated to fubmit, when the infamous 
Countefs of Greifenklau offered to rid them of every 
military incumbrance, on condition of their paying ten 
thoufand crowns, which, fhe hinted, were to be fhared 
between her and the Commander in Chief ! The magif- 
tracy eagerly accepted the offer, as the familiar footing 
which fubfifted between General Hoche and this lady 
was too weil underftood. 

On the fucceeding day, fhe informed the burgomaf- 
ter, that the General required four thoufand crowns 
more; after fome deliberation, thefe were given to her: 
but what could equal the furprife of the fenate, when 
Hoche, the next day, notified to them through the me- 
dium of his adjutant, that the vile attempts to bribe 
him had not fucceeded ; but that, to punifh them, he 
would retain the money offered, and further impofe 
upon them a contribution of two hundred thoutand 
livres, to be paid immediately. 

(To be continued.) 
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SELIM II. 
BY JAMES DALLAWAY, M. B. F.S. A. 


Late Chaplain and Phyfician of the Britifh Embaffy 
to the Porte. 


FEW anecdotes of the fultan *, and the prefent 
£3 ruling cabinet, which I offer as genuine, may not 
be unacceptable, as various caufes feem at this junéture 
to confpire, by which the Ottoman court may take a 
more active part on the great political theatre of Eu- 
rope. Sultan Selim III. is the eldeft male defcendant 
of the houfe of Ofman, who in 1299 eftablifhed the fifth 
dynafty of the kalifes. Atthe death of his father Muf- 
tafa IJ. in 1775, he was fourteen years old: Accord- 
ing to the known precedent amongft the Turks, Ab- 
dul- hamid, his uncle, fucceeded to the throne ; for they 
difdain to be governed either by a woman or a boy. 

At his acceffion, Abdul-hamid had reached the age of 
forty-nine, and during the fifteen years reign of his 
brother Muftafa had endured a ftate of imprifonment, 
which the jealous policy of the feraglio had long or- 
dained +. Asa folace of his confinement, he cultivated 
literature and the arts of peace. His difpofition, mild 
and beneficent, induced him to forego the ancient pre- 
tudice, and to fuperintend the education of Sultan Se- 
iim, giving him every liberal indulgence. Sultan Muf- 
tafa, and Sultan Mahmood, the fons of Abul-hamic, 
and the only remaining heirs of the empire, are both 
minors. They experience a generous return for their 
father’s kindnefs, and are treated with fuitable ref{peét. 


* The public ftyle and title of the fultan abound in A fiatic 
hyperbole; he is called ** Governor of the earth, Lord of three 
continents and two feas,’’ and very frequently “ Hunkiar the 
flayer of men.”’ 

“« Bears like a Turk, no brother near the throne.’ 


Each 
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Each has his feparate fuite of apartments, and fixty at- 
tendants, amongft whom are thirty elderly female 
flaves, with an annual revenue of soool. fterling. 
The good mufulman, who laments the poffible ex- 
tinction of the imperial family, is comforted by the 
aftrolugers, who have publicly declared, that after he 
has attained to forty years, Sultan Selim will be blef- 
ied with a numerous progeny. 

His countenance is handfome and impreffive, and his 
figure good, he is affable, and poffeffes much f{pecula- 
tive genius, is not ill-informed of the charaéters and 
feparate interefts of his contemporary princes, and has 
every inclination to reconcile his fubjeéts to the fuperior 
expedicncy of European maxims, both in politics and 
war. But it is dubious if he be capable of that ener- 
getic aétivity, and that perfonal exertion, which are 
required in an abfolute prince to re-model a people 
whofe opinions are not to be changed but by an uni- 
verfal revolution. i 

Peter the Great and Charles XII. in their plans of 
regenerating, or conquering the Ruffians, did not de- 
pend foleiy upon the agency of minifters for fuccefs. 

The curiotity of Selim refpeéting the other nations 
of Europe, originated in frequent converfations with 
Rachib Effendi, the prefent hiftoriographer-royal, who 
was for fome time envoy at Vienna, after the laft war. 
Thofe who have gained his confidence fince the com- 
mencement of his reign, have confulted that inclination, 
and improved every opportunity of extending his in- 
telligence on thofe fubjeéts. I have heard it afferted, 
that the young men in the feraglio are now inftruéted 
in the French language by his command; and his 
partiality to French wine is no fecret amongft the well 
informed. 

The firft efforts towards improvement have been 
applied to the army and marine. Forts have been 
ere€ted on the Bofporus, regiments have been trained 
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to European difcipline, chiefly by French officers, and 
the fleet will become in a certain degree formidable. 

When he has leifure to render his vaft territory, at 
leaft in the vicinity of his capital, more refemblant of 
civilized nations, he will probably eftablith a poft, which 
may facilitate communication between diftant provinces. 
During the laft war many places of importance were 
taken, or evacuated, weeks before the miniftry were 
in poffeffion of the faa. 

The only imperial works now feen in his dominivns 
are mofques, aqgueduéts, and fountains; he may here- 
after turn his attention to great roads, now barely 
paffable, which would be as ufeful monuments of his 
fame. ‘ 

Mehmet Melek Pafha, the late vifier, refigned in 
1794. He was a favourite, in his youth, of Muftafa 
II1. who gave him his fifter in marriage, and the ap- 
pellation of Melék, or the Angel, on account of his 
fingular beauty; for the Turks ufually take their 
{urname from fome perfonal excellence or peculiarity. 
After having enjoyed fome of the moft lucrative go- 
vernments in the empire, he returned to Conftanti- 
nople, and was called to the vifirate, at the advanced 
age of ninety years, in 1789. He has retired to his 
palace on the Afiatic fide of the Bolporus, and, as an 
extraordinary faét in natural hiftory, has had a fon 
born to him, whofe legitimacy cannot be invalidated. 

The prefent fyftem of government aims at the fup- 
preffion of the former fole authority of the vifier, and 
has reduced him to a mere member of the cabinet coun- 
cil. As the fultan takes a more aétive fhare than his 
predeceffot in public affairs, and liftens to more advifers, 
it feems todraw toan end. The vifier now in office 
1s likewife a harmlefs old man, fo that they may pro- 
bably foon “ fit flate-ftatues only *.”’ 


* Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. A&t i. Scene 2. 
The 
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The ruling perfons of the prefent day are, 1. Yufuf 
Agha, kiayah, or high-fteward to the fultan’s mother, 
who retains a very decided influence with him. Yuftf’s 
private life has been marked by uncommon circum- 
ftances. He is a native of Candia, and was originally 
a writer toa fhip, from which employment he paffed 
into the fervice of Abdullah Patha, beglerbey of Ana- 
tolia, refiding at Kutayah. During ten years he. fo 
ingratiated himfelf with the pafha, that he determined 
to fecure to him his great wealth in his life-time. Ac- 
cordingly he gave him intire poffeffion, ordering him 
to fly to the Porte, and'to urge the heavieft complaints 
againft him for his injuftice and ill-treatment. Mean- 
while the pafhadied. The Capidji bafhi was difpatched 
by the fultan to feize the treafure, but found nothing ; 
and Yufuf, from the predicament in which he ftood, 
was the laft perfon to be fufpeéted. With this wealth 
he lived in fplendour at Conftantinople, and frequented 
the audiences of the vifier. He was foon appointed 
taraphana eminy, or mafter of the mint, from which 
he was advanced to his prefent poft. 

2. Ratib Effendi has twice held the important office 
of reis-effendi, cr fecretary of ftate. He rofe from a 
public clerk, paffing through all the preliminary gra- 
dations with diftinguiflied ability. He is beyond com- 
parifon the beft-informed and moft capable minifter in 
the cabiner. 

3. Tchiufeh, kiayah, or deputy to the vifier, is at 
the head of the finance, and planned the new taxes. 

The prefent capudan pafha, or high admiral, called 
Kuchuk Huffein, from his diminutive ftature, was a 
Georgian flave, and the companion of the fultan in his 
childhood. From the feraglio he emerged to take the 
command of the navy, it may be prefumed without 
much previous acquaintance with maritime affairs. 
But his adminiftration has been very beneficial; for 
he has raifed the marine from the miferable ftate it 
was left in at the conclufion of the Ruffian war, to re- 
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{peétability. The new fhips are built under the in- 
ipection of European furveyors, and French nautical 
terms have been adopted. At the beginning of the 
prefent century, the Turkifh fleet confitied of 32 flips 
of the line, 34 galleys, and fome brigantines; they can 
now fend to fea 14 firft rates, 6 frigates, and 50 {loops 
of war. 

Every {pring he leaves Conftantinople with a few 
fhips, to vifit the Archipelago, to receive the capitation 
tax from the different iflands, and to free the feas from 
pirates, and the Maltefe cruifers. The time of his 
coming is generally known, fo that the fervice is little 
more than a matter of form. His reception by the 
fultan, both at his departure and return, is a brilliant 
fpe€tacle. He is married to the only daughter of Ab- 
dul-hamid, and is honoured with the private friend- 
fhip of his fovereign. 

Every {cheme for defending the coafts of the Black 
fea, by forts and batteries, and for military regulations, 
is fubmitted to Cheliby Effendi, who furveys their 
execution, if approved *. He was mafter of the ma- 
thematical {chool, founded in 1773 by Ghazi, Haffan 
patha, a very celebrated charaéter in the laft reign. 

This extraordinary perfon was, likewife, a Georgian 
flave, and afterward a Barbary corfair. Having been 
taken prifoner by the Spaniards, he paffed fix years of 


* In 1734. fchool of theoretical navigation was inftituted 
by the vifier Hamid Halil Pafha, who was beheaded the next 
ycar. 

Bofcovitz difcovered errors in the navigation of the Black 
feayby which fo many lives are annually loft, but no falutary 
reformation has taken place. 

The frit idea of European fortifications was given to the 
Turks by Baron de Tott, who was employed to erect thofe at 
the Dardanelles, and at the mouth of the Bofporus. Had 
his plans been adopted to their full extent, they would not 
have looked fo much like card-boxes ; but the Turks curtail 
all their national Wo.ks by parfimony and jobbing. 
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flavery at Madrid, from whence he was fent to Naples, 
where he was exchanged, and returned to Conftanti- 
nople. His reputation for perfonal courage procured 
him the command of a galley, and afterward of a fri- 
gate. At the unfortunate battle of Chefhme he had a 
thip of the line under Jaffer, capudan pafha, who upon 
his difgrace died of chagrin, and was fuceceded by 
Haffan. ; 

He was extremely whimfical, and kept a lion’s 
whelp always on his fofa, which he had trained up 
to follow him, but which, having killed one of the 
dometftics, was afterward chained. He became vifier, 
and died at the age of more than feventy, in the 
camp againft the Ruffans, not without fufpicion of 
poifon. So fingular was his bravery, and fo frequen 
his fucceffes, that he affumed the name of Ghaz}, the 
victorious. Abdul-hamid was fearful, and confidered 
the fafety of the empire endangered by his abfence 
from Conftantinople. . 

Of his prevailing influence the following relation is 
@ proof, and gives traits of fecret machinations prac- 
tiled in the feraglio. 

One of his flaves, named Yufaf, had fo recommen- 
ded himfelf by fuperior taients, that he gave him liberty, 
and promotion to the moft confiderable offices. At the 
ume Yufuf returned from his government of the 
Morea, to take upon him the office of vifier, Mavro- 
yeni, a Greek of a noble family, was the drogoman, or 
interpreter, to his patron Haffan. Petraki, another 
Greek, was mafter of the mint, and imperial banker, 
znd had amaffed feven millions of piaftres, 

This man being ambitious of becoming prince of 
Wallachia, he three times procured the appointment of 
Mavro-yeni to that high Sains who had the intereft 
Haffan and the vifier to be fuperfeded. But they, im- 
patient of the difappointment, reprefented to Abdul- 
hamid, that the people demanded the life of Petraki in 
atonement of his peculatiop, who timidly cenfented to 
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his execution, and he was inftantly imprifoned. On 
the very day of the high ceremony of Mavro-yeni’s 
inveftiture, he was led to the gate of the feraglio to 
kifs his ftirrop, and fue for pardon, At that inftant 
the executioner ftruck off his head, and Mavro-yeni 
had the fatisfaétion of feeng his rival dead at his feet. 
Another Haffan patha, who hated him, becoming vifier, 
ordered him to be beheaded upon the charge of betray- 
ing Giurgevow, the firft Turkifh fortrefs upon the 
Danube, to the Germans. He died a muffulman. 
Abdul-hamid, when informed of the laft-mentioned 
circumftance, was fo far convinced of his innocence, 
that in a few months the vindictive vifier fhared the 
fame fate. 





DELEGATE PARKER. 


ANITY fo often fpurs men onward to the com- 
miffion of deeds, at which, when their ardour 
abates, cooler reflection fhrinks, that we no longer 
wonder at the perpetration of high atrocities in the 
different genders of crime, for the avowed purpofe of 
obtaining a name celebrated in hiftory, or with the hope 
of prefent renown among contemporarics. Even men 
of moderation are infecure from the tinétures of this 
mania, while the political hemi{phere is agitated beyond 
precedent, and every day calls into aétion latent powers 
or creates new. It was this failing which incited the 
heads of revolt in France; vanity planred one conftitu- 
tion on the ruins of another; vanity fuggefted to her 
generals that they were the Leonidas’ of the age, ot 
the Alexanders of modern times: fuccefs or difgrace, 
conqueft or defeat, ftamped their characters with con- 
tending politicians, and validated their claim to fame, 
or drove them from her portico. The fame virtuous 
love of fame (for who will diftinguith a fynonyme?) 
‘old Barrington to exce! in picking pockets, and pro- 
pelled 
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pelled Bampfylde-Moore-Carew from» arétic to an+ 
tarctic, en fugitif; and it whifpered to Jack the 
Painter the glory of conflagration. The oftenfible 
motive widely differed; but the effeét in all is the 
fame :—A name given to futurity. 

Such were the reflections produced by reading ac- 
counts of Richard Parker, inducing a belief that this 
unfortunate man was the decided enemy of the ftate, 
who fought for and worked her downfall; himfelf the 
tool of defigning men, and his efforts direéted by them 
towards the fubverfion of order, and the eftablifhment 
of a paradox—the rule of chaos! Thefe accounts have 
given to the arch-delegate at Jeaft as many places of 
birth as the fabulifts afcribe to old Homer; the quali- 
ties of his foul, and the acquirements of his underftand- 
ing, have been reprefented equally various; though 
they are not fo numerous, becaufe they admit not of fo 
many gradations, as his height, voice, or features. 

Than fuch narratives, nothing can be more defama- 
tory, nothing wider trom the truth, or produétive of 
more baneful effect on the public mind. Parker is 
neither athirft for a name, allied with fecret nor our 
open foes*; it was,equally heinous to couple his name 
with the enemies of focial order, and the outcafts of 
civil fociety. We are not defirous of becoming the 
advocates of a man whofe errors or whofe crimes render 
him fufpeéted, without fufficient caufe; we are lefs fo, 
to acquit any one by the teftimony of intentions, where 
aétions are on record irreconcileable with the common- 
wealth. Yet, can we fhut our eyes, our ears, our fenfe 
of perception, the difcrimination of right and wrong? 
Is the groundlefs fear of a traitorous ficet fo lately 
vanifhed from our imagination, that we cannot difcern? 
Yes—we can alert again, that whatever dire€tion thie 


* The reader is defired to keep in mind, that the firft fec- 
tons were written before the jate cataftyophe, Epitor. 
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jate affair might have taken, no preconcerted plan of 
proceeding appears upon evidence, no fcheme of ag- 
grandizement, nor a fingle iztention inimical to the 
general intereft, further than irregular and daring 
demands, incompatible perhaps with armed fubordina- 
tion, but not fo inconfiftent with equity; nor meanly 
valued, or flightly underftood by the diétators of the 
ocean. Inconiiderate tars! in whom the endurance of 
peril and fatigue had fuperfeded juftnels of reflection, 
overftepping the bounds which parliament, in its wif 
dom, thought equitable, afking they had not digefted 
what, and conphaining they had not well confidered 
why. A fet of vitiated journalifts, the hirelings of a day, 
the rank fcions of a free prefs! f{eize the happy occafion, 
and, at a lofs for a name whereon to wreak their per- 
fonalities, “ the forte of all the venomed tribe,’’ they 
exalt into celebrity, or hold up to infamy, the name of 
Richard Parker, who in their details is made to affume 
more fhapes than Prometheus himfelf. 

Unbiaffed by public rumour, unfnared in the goad- 
ings of venality, unentangled in the Machiavelian cry 
of ftate-neceffity, or minifterial contradiction, in com- 
mon with the compaffionate (and it is hoped difcern- 
ing part of the nation) we viewed with regret * the 
overwhelming efforts againft the prefident of a com- 
mittee, whofe affociates had afked for a removal of 
grievances confeffed, and were treated with contempt; 
who had complained, and were anfwered with filence ; 
who refolutely threatened, and were dreaded, foothed, 
and half-redreffed. A conduét more likely to court 
frefth demands than the weakne/s of our nature could 


* For two reafons: the chiefeft humanity; the other 
arifing from an intimate acquaintance with the charaéteriftic 
of feamen, which attaches them together in peril, creates even 
Jove for the fhip, though no living foul remain on board with 
whom he has failed—and a thorough convittion of the policy 
of a well-timed act of giace 
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have advifed. This man, whofe aétions have been 
racked, his words diftorted, and his death accelerated, 
with one bold ftroke of the pen put to flight all the 
courage of a horde, and with another of moderation, 
determined his own fate, whilft he allayed the dubious 
fears of pretended patriots, and felf-conviéted fyco- 
phants. The page of hiftory already faulters at the 
recital; and twenty years may not elapfe ere a new 
Smollet will effay to vindicate another Byng*. 

The purpoles of biography vary according to the 
fubjeét on which it dilates. ‘The pious and good man 
is held up to our veneration, the moralift to inftruét us, 
the man of f{cience to fpur our imitative powers, and 
the example of genius excites emulation. The exit of 
a defperado forms an awful anti-climax to the narra- 
tion of his wicked courfes; while he who finks under 
opprefhon, chicane, or misfortune, claims in filence our 
commileration, and every link of humanity would fly 
io his aid, even though the mild precepts of chriftianity 
did not command our obfervance of this fecond law of 
nature. But, if the different f{pecies of biography are 
thus diftinétively marked, there is one point which 
fhould concentrate the whole: that is, 7” doing juftice 
to its fuljeé?, a genera of the ars fcribendi, not over 
numerous. ‘This quality is indifpenfibly requifite, 
where the public opinion has been goaded into an ex- 
cels of deteftation, or the contrary; and this will (as 
it ought) pervade the prefent Memoirs of 


RICHARD PARKER. 
The parifh of St. Mary Major, in the City of Exe- 
ter, gave birth to Richard Parker, in the year 1763. 
His father (of the fame name) had three children— 


* This brave feaman had been executed so Lone before 
any reputable writer prefumed to think him innocent. No 
one now doubts, that he was facrificed to party. 
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1. John, now living; 2. Richard, the fubjeét of thefe 
memoirs ; and 3.a daughter, who died at the age of ma- 
turity: having encreafed his paternal inheritance, as a 
refpeétable baker, to zoo]. per annum, he retired 
about eight years fince, hoping to pafs in quiet through 
the vale of life. Old Mr. Parker ftill refides at the 
aforementioned city, cherifhing with becoming ardour 
the unfathered offspring, and more than manly reli, 
of his much-to-be-lamented fon. The family connec- 
tions of the Parkers are refpectable, and it is believed 
derive their defcent, collaterally, from John Parker of 
Bunington, who in the reign of Elizabeth ferved the of- 
fice of fheriff for the county, as feveral of his fucceffors 
did in the reign of James 1. Charles I. and James II.; 
at leaft, Richard piqued himfelf on his worthy anceftry 
in the north of Devon *, while the correétnefs of this 
deduétion is by no means quite obvious. 

The youth of Richard, befides the tricks incident 
to juvenility, did not exhibit any extraordinary traits ; 
nor is he remembered to have atchieved aught which 
could warrant a belief, that he might one day meet 
death in a way which different difpofitions will think 
heroic, or term difgraceful. At the proper age, he 
was placed at a grammar-fchool in the neighbourhood ; 
but his progrefs in thefe fort of ftudies was not fuch as 
to meet the fanguine expeétation of his parents; and 
an abortive attempt to.controul his paffion for a fea- 
life, adds one more proof to thofe already extant, 
that the mind, unlike the body, cannot be fhackled. 


D. 


* Bunington is 23 miles north of Exeter, in the county 


ef Devon. We give our information as Apocryphal, and 
with to be fet right. 


{To he continued.) 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF PENS#*. 
MR. EDITOR, 


HE public are much indebted to an ingenious 
“* Searcher,’’ for bringing forward a {cience fo 
very interefting as that of the “* Phyfiognomy of Pens:” 
and J lament that a perfon, feemingly fo well qualified, 
has not purfued his refearches a little farther, and 
devoted a {mall portion more of his time to the invefti- 
gation of his fubjeét. But fince he feems to have 
declined the enquiry, 1 have, with confiderable reluc- 
tance, been induced to take upon me the corre€tion of 
fome errors which he has committed, and an endeavour 
to place the fubject in a more clear and rational point 
of view. 

There is fcarcely an individual of any obfervation or 
experince in the world, who can deny the truth of 
phyfiognomy. Every perfon whom we meet with has 
fomething marked in his countenance, which refleéts 
fome property of his mind. We can generally difcover, 
upon the firft view, whether the difpofition of a man be 
morofe or gentle; whether he be an ideot or a man 
of genius. But I do not imagine that the refult of all 
our enquiries, will ever enable us to form any idea of 
the fymmetry, or particular make of an author’s face, 
by the perufal of his writings. Shenftone profeffed 
only to decypher in the Aaxd-writing of a perfon the 
inflexions of his mind: nor do [ think that we can 
purfue this fcience any farther, than to trace in the 
matter written, the peculiar elegance, delicacy, and 
fenfibility of the writer’s mind. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his “* Theory of Moral Sen- 
timent,’’ has, in an effay on fympathy, clearly demon- 
ftrated, that our fenfations are very nearly alike on 


* Vide vol. i. p. 219, where the prefent enquiry origi- 
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viewing the fame object. The fame arguments will 
hold equally good in mental vifion; not enly as it 
regards two or more perfons who read the fame work, 
but likewife as it refpeéts the fympathy which exits 
between an author and his readers. For on the peru- 
fal of a book we generally experience the fame feel- 
ings, and nearly the fame fenfations as the author muit 
have felt in the compofition. If his imagination tra- 
verfe the wide region of imaginary worlds, we follow 
through every fcene, and are equally captivated with 
their beauties; if he defcend to the miferics and cala- 
mities of mankind, {till are we with him, and affected 
by every anguifh which he depiéts; if he employ the 
powers of his intelle&t in metaphvfical enquiry and 
logical deduétion, we accompany him through every 
abftraét reafoning, experience the fame doubts, and are 
convinced by nearly the fame arguments. ‘Thus, 
through a fpirit of fympathy we are enabled, to a con- 
fiderable degree of truth and correétnefs, to afcertain 
the excellence and beauty of a writer’s mental qualities. 
And when he relates the tale of woe, and paints the 
mifery and diftrefs in which he heartily fympathizes, 
his feelings will diétate language which hall impre(s it 
with the fame force on, and convey it with equal ener- 
gy to, the mind of his reader. 

In reading the produétions of an author, the gene- 
rality of mankind are feldom led to form a proper 
eftimate of his mental beauties. The reafon appears 
to me to be, the miftaken idea which they entertain of 
writers, and of their particular province, latitude, and 
power. Perfons unaccuftomed to writing, think no- 
thing more is requifite to captivate the fancy and 
awaken the fenfibiitty of a reader, than a fertile imagi- 
nation, an eafy flow of words, and a choice colleétion of 
phrafes. This may be true in part. But the heart 
of him who is infenfible to the calls of humanity, which 
melts not at the diftrefles of mankind, and ftands un.. 
moved at the moft foothing eloquence of affliétion, can 
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fever dictate the glowing language of pity and benevo- 
lence. He may captivate the fenfes by the beauty of 
his inagery, and the harmonious turn of his periods, 
but he never will be able to penetrate the heart or 
awaken the fenfibility of his readers. 

1 confefs to you, fir, my gravity was put toa fevere 
trial, when I perufed the examples adduced by the 
gentleman to illuftrate his fubjeét. The idea of a 
black man, under the fignature of a lady, captivating 
by his writings the affections of a poet, is truly novel : 
and the preceding, though net quite fo fingular, is an 
incident {carcely ever witneffed among men of enlarged 
minds and real abilities; for I can entertain but a mean 
opinion of that man, who, having been captivated by 
the writings of a female whom he had never feen, 
could, on beholding her, ceafe to be delighted. The 
gentleman fays, “ The Jady’s lines had been mifread:’” 
but he furely is wrong in this affertion, becaufe her 
lines, to have produced fuch an effect, muft have been 
dictated by a mind poffefling the moft elegant accom- 
plithments, therefore it was the reader’s judgment that 
mutt have been m/led, in conceiving mental elegance to 
be allied only to corporeal beauty ; and the corruption 
of his tafte, in not being fenfible of the value of an 
enlightened and accemplithed mind, independent of the 
fecondary poffeflion of a finely formed face, and genteel 

erfon. 

The writer of the “ Plaintiff, No. II.”’ has laboured 
under an evident miftake through the greater part of 
his eflay. He has confounded two principles, or rather 
two diftin€: f{ciences, and thus made feveral parts of his 
enquiry appear inconfiftent and fallacious. He has, in 
one place, introduced Cleopatra as a woman poffeffed of 
no great perfonal charms, and immediately after he 
yntroduces Des Cartes’ Admiration of Newton; thus 
confounding beauty ef perfon, and fuperiority of mind. 
All that we can judge of the face, from the writings of 
a perfon,is his countenance. When reading the works 
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of Newton, we imagine to ourfelves a countenance 
ferene, elevated, mild, and at the fame time majeftic. 
The effays of Locke bring to our view a countenance 
more grave, fixed, and profound ; and the writings of 
Sterne prefent us with a face much lighter in appear- 
ance ; fometimes fhrewed, at others pleafant, and fre- 
quently exhibiting a light, yet captivating pathos. 
‘here are particular fentences and expreflions in moft 
writings of men of genius, which ferve to fhew what 
their minds are equal to, when properly flimulated and 
exerted. Who cannot trace in the following very 
animated paflage, the features which muft have marked 
the countenance of the indignant Cicero? ‘ Quofque 
tandem abutére, Catilina, paticntia noftra? quamdiu 
etiam furor ifte tuus nos eludet? quem ad finem fefe 
effrenata jactabit audacia?’’ There are many paflages 
which may be quoted, whereby we may trace the 
elegance and force of the writer’s mind, and, at the 
fame time, form an idea of his countenance; but 
1 think it ufelefs to bring forward any more. 
The connection between the mind and the. coun- 
tenance has, I think, been clearly proved; and the 
certainty of the “* Phyfiognomy of Pens,’’ in a great 
meafure eftablifhed. In the few ideas which I have 
offered you, there are, I doubt not, many errors: there- 
fore let no one who fhall read them, take the conclufions 
for faét, until he has firft well weighed them in his own 
mind ; and if he find any that are falfe and erroneous, 
I fhall feel myfelf obliged by his making them known, 
and fubftituting, in their ftead, principles which are 
true, and which will tend to throw a new light upon 
the fubjeét. 


T. REES. 
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MOUNT OLYMPUS. 
BY JAMES DALLAWAY, M.B. F.S.A. 
Late Chaplain and Phyfician of the Britith Embafly 
to the Porte. 
HE evening view of Brufa was brilliantly lighted 
up by the glow of the fetting fun. The horizon 
was intirely of the moft tranfparenc azure, and the 
fkirting clouds were light and fleecy, fufpended con- 
fiderably below the bare cliffs. Nothing could exceed 
the clearnefs of tint which pervaded every part of this 
lively Jandfeape. From the extreme * thinnefs of the 
air, very diftant objects are brought fo much forwarder 
than in England, that they appear with luftre; and 
the hazinefS with which even a confined view is fre- 
quently obftructed, is almoft unknown here. 

The next morning we commenced the afcent of 
Mount Olympus, one of the moft arduous that can 
be imagined, It is a colleétion of vaft mountains, 
about forty miles in circumference, heaped one on an- 
other, rather than a fingle mafs; and may be divided 
into three regions. The firft abounds in mulberry, 
and various fhrubs; we then came to a chefnut grove, 
which leads to a plain, and is the fummit immediately 
vifible from the vale below. The ancient inhabitants 
inftituted orgies in honour of Hylas, the favourite of 
Hercules, and ran about this foreft calling as if in fearch 
of him, Wandering hordes of fhepherds of the Tur- 
coman race, with their temporary villages, frequently 
occupy thefe heights. Advancing a mile or two, we 
entered a grove of pine and filver fir, and the greater 
part having been lately burnt, exhibited a very fombre 
appearance. Indeed, with any but Turcoman horfes, 
sae accefs would be abfolutely impracticable, but their 

ere —e— The pure marble air.” 
PAR, LQST, b. iii, 1. 464. 
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fteadinefs and agility is wonderful. ‘The fecond region 
of level ground was at length gained, which is covered 
with huge fragments of rock, worn {mooth, of granite, 
marble, and talk. There are innumerable bufhes of 
juniper. 
‘¢ Stant et juniperi et caftancx hirfute.’”” 
VIRG. 


The diftance from Brufa now exceeded ten miles; and 
the greater part of this formidable traét is as fteep as 
the common elevation of a flight of fteps. Excepting 
where it leads through groves, the path is upon the 
brink of an aby‘s, fo profound, that the eye can fearcely 
perceive the bafes of the frequent defiles, which-inter- 
feét each other. The epithet of ‘ many-vallied,” 
which Homer applies to the Theffalian Olympus, is 
equally defcriptive of this mountain*. Of lofty views, 
few from mere height are fupericr : it cornmands the 
fea of Marmara, with the domes of Cenftantinople 
occafionally to be jfecn, the gulph of Modania, the 
lake of Apollonia, and the dividing cham of Bithynian 
meuntains, which, without exaggeration, dwindle into 
mere hillocks. Comparifon is here our only fcale of 
menfuration, and where chain is thus linked to chain, 
an attempt to be exact is unattainable, and would be 
endlefs. A level plain extends for fome miles, when 
farther to the fouth-eaft another mountain, of volcanic 
fhape, having a crater, crowns this immenfe accumu— 
lation, and completes one of the higheft fummits in the 
world, Immediately under it is a large pool, which 
produces a delicate fith called the alabaluk, referved 


* Stakefpearc’s Gefcription of Igmlet, is as literally ap- 
plicable. 


“ Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kiffing bill: 
. -—~~or the tkyifh head 
Of blue Olympus.” 
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for the fultan’s table. We did not advance farther 
than the fecond region; where, it muft be faid, that 
the objeéts become fo remote and diminifhed, that the 
landfcape is only curious, and would not, independently 
confidered, anfwer the fatigue and danger of fuch a 
journey, cr reward the toil of a painful perpendicular 
march of fo many miles. 

Our route conduéted us through the lower divifion 
of Bithynia, called Olympena, over a vaft plain with 
fcanty plats of corn, at beft but cultivated drearinels, 
parched, and totally unpicturefque. At four hours 
progrefs we faw the lake of Apollonia, and turning 
round, the whole of mount Olympus blended in one 
mafs; and the third region, although fo diftant from 
the others, feemingly incorporated with them. 

The whole was beantifally illuminated for the in- 
ftant, but very foon enveloped with clouds. We rode 
round the fedges, the refuge of many fpecies of wild 
fow], which are feldom interrupted, and hover about, 


as if confcious of fecurity. The peafants were bufied 
in gathering the reeds, which, when dried, are ufed for 
the roofs of their cottages. 


Reve = 


MENTAL BEAUTY. 


RINKING tea a few weeks ago with fome 
female friends, a young lady, whom I had never 
before feen, was one of the party. I am-not apt to be 
ftruck ‘at firft fight; but the attractions of this lady 
operated with magnetic force. The som enfemble of 
her features, though not regularly beautiful, was fuch 
as to behold and not admire, was impoffible. A mild 
unafluming deportment prevented my forming a de- 
cided judgment, but a fuavity of difpofition, with fome 
{trong traits of native fenfe and delicacy pourtrayed in 
her countenance, deeply impreffed me with the mott 
favourable ideas. 
VoL. II, F I after- 
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I afterwards learned, that fhe had not long been out 
of the country, where, under the tuition of a maiden 
aunt, fhe had paffed a life of feclufion, I have fince 
had repeated opportunities of converfing with her.— 
Her rural manners, wanting that fine polifh which 
adorns the f{pheres of higher life, were yet fo far refined, 
as to difplay each intelleétual virtue in its pureft co- 
lours; and her mild modefty and artlefs demeanour 
more than atoned for the trivial deficiency. 

How infinitely fuperior are mental beauties to the 
fineft form that nature’s pencil can delineate! When 
every exterior charm which now adorns the amiable 
Louifa fhall vanith ; when the rofes of her cheeks fhall 
fade, and the lily’s fairer hue decay, the bright beauties 
of her mind will ftill bloom with rennovated youth. 

I found her, one morning, attentively perufing M. 
Bruyere’s characters ; and another, with Rochefoucault’s 
maxims before her: her colleétion of books confifted of 
a general hiftory, the moft approved moral writings of 
the Englifh and French nations, and feleétions of the 
beft Englith poetry.—How different from the library 
of a fine-bred lady :— 

*¢ Romance and novel, and a namelefs race, 
As oft devoid of grammar as of grace.’’ 


How falfely muft they eftimate knowledge, who fup- 
pote that any real information, or the poffeflion of any 
’ valuable virtue, can be derived trom the perufal of thete 
empty nothings of the hour, thefe ephemeral infeéts of 
the literary world, that buz ror a moment and then are 
heard no more.—How can rational beings expeé to be 
inftrucéted by the weak produétions of want ;—the 
offspring of needy authors, ftarving upon the fcanty 
allowance of fome mercenary bookfeller, who wants pe- 
netration to difcover beauties where they exift, or to fee 
faults which would inftantaneoufly glare upon the eye 
of difcernment ? 

(To be continued.) 
THE 
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THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL YOURNAL. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


OR the benefit of the General Lying-in-Hofpital 

at Bayfwater; on Wednefday, JuNE 21, was 
performed the comic opera of the DuENNA; with the 
éallets of Little Peggy’s Love, and Cupid and Pfyche. 
Mr. Kelly and Signora Storace, with feveral other per- 
formers of celebrity, afflifted by the whole corps de 
ballet from the Opera Houfe, perfonated the charaéters 
in this evening’s entertainment: and a crowded audi- 
ence, whofe generous contributions amounted to the 
fum of four hundred and one pounds, departed highly 
fatisfied with their exertions. 


er ee 


HAYMARKET. 
JUNE 20. 

This evening prefented us with Mr. Munden’s 
firft performance of Tony Lumpkin, in Goldfmith’s 
comedy of SHE Stoops TO Conquer. Expeéta- 
tion was raifed; nor was it raifed to fuffer the pain of 
difappointment: Mr. Munden proved himfelf fully 
adequate to the tafk he had undertaken: his broad hu- 
mour, joined to a juft difcrimination of charaéter, gave 
new intereft to the part; and, upon the whole, we do 
not recolleét feeing the ruftic feats of Tony difplayed 
with better effeét. 21. Inkle and Yarico—'Two 
Strings to your Bow. 22. Mock Doétor—Peeping 
Tom—Agrecable Surprize-——23. Surrender of Ca- 
faism=Prifoner at Large.——24. Bold Stroke for a 

F2 Wife 
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Vife—Two Strings to your Bow. 26. Pxrfe— 
Spanifh Barber—(frrft time) The Irith Legacy, a mu- 
fical farce, from the pen of young Arnold; aififted by the 
powerful exertions of his father’s profeffional abilities, 
Managerial juftice was fully difplayed in bringing for- 
ward this piece ; it was ftrongly caft, and the perfor- 
mers did their u:moft to foften the verdiét of the criti- 
cal jury, which was impannelled upon the occafion. 
Their efforts proved ineffeétual: the culprit was caft, 
and the fentence of rejeétion reverberated through the 
houfe. The ‘ Irith Legacy,” is a halter, left to a 
prodigal fon, who, in applying it to the purpofe in- 
tended, difcovered a concealed treafure. On this inci- 
dent the fable turns. Some of the firft fcenes promifed 
much, but the author, adhering to the new philofophy, 
did not fulfil them ; in confequence of which the piece 
has not been repeated. 27. Mock Doétor—London 
Hermit—Agreeable Surprife 28. Surrender of Ca- 
lais—Dead Alive. ——29. Inkle and Yarico—Honek 
‘Thieves.——30. Battle of Hexham—Irithman in Lon- 
don.——-JuLy 1. Peeping Tom—Honeft Thieves— 
Agreeable Surprife.—— 3. Recruiting Officer—Lock 
and Key.——4. Half an Hour after Supper—Spanith 
Barber— Bannian Day.——s. Surrender of Calais— 
—Quarter of an Hour before Dinner—Purfe——6. 
Half an Hour after Supper—Chapter of Accidents— 
Rival Soldiers. Mrs. Upfdell, the eldeft daughter of 
the fenior Palmer, came forward this evening in the 
‘ charaéter of Cecilia. From a daughter of fo cele- 
brious a performer, much was expeéted. If the public 
had recurred to the talents of another branch of the 
family, their hopes might not have been fo fanguine ; 
im this inftance, however, we are happy to fay they 
were not difappointed. The perfon of Mrs. Upfdell is 
elegantly interefting; her voice is excellent, and her 
manner fuch, as duces us to believe that fhe will be 
a valuable acquifition——7. Quarter of an Hour before 
Dianer—Battle of Hexham—Honeft Thieves——3%. 
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Zorinfki—Lock and Key.——10. Love makes a Man 
—Peeping Tom.——11. Battle of Hexham—Irithman 
in London.——12. Chapter of Accidents—Agreeable 
Surprife——13. Crofs Purpofes—London Hermit— 
Jock and Key.——14. Quarter of an Hour before 
Dinner—Surrender of Calais—Purfe——15. (Firk 
ume) The Heir at Law—Rofina. 


HEIR AT LAW. 


Avowedly from the pen of G. Colman, and there- 
fore expectation had been fomewhat railed. Expeéta- 
tion was not difappointed in the * Heir at Law:’’ he 
poffeffed, like his predeceffors, originality—-was full of 
bufinefs and effeét; and is endowed with all the 
fprightlinefs and cafe in dialogue, all the refinement in 
language which erudition and polifhed manners, united 


with a juft knowledge of human nature, could give. 


THE FABLE. 


The fon and heir of Baron Duberly (deceafed) 
having perifhed by fhipwreck on the coaft of Cape 
Breton, the title and eftates devolve to plain Daniel 
Dowlas, formerly a chandler in Gofport. His wife, 
as vulgar as himfelf, is conftantly reproaching him for 
alluding to his fhop, and not endeavouring to affume 
the habits fuitable to his rank. In order to improve 
himfelf, he employs Dr. Panglofs, a needy pedant, to 
mend his diétion. It appears that the jate Lord 
Duberly had fent his fon, Henry Moreland, to Quebec, 
ina military ftation, and that he died under a belief that 
his fon was drowned, as the veffcl was loft in its paflage 
to this country. Old Dowlas, though very diftantly 
related to Lord Duberly was the next heir, if that 
nobleman had died without iffue. Having kept up no 
connection with the Duberly family, Daniel Dowlas 
was difcovered by a public advertifement, inferted by 

an 
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an attorney, from motives of malice towards the Du- 
berly family. Soon after this chandler is invefted with 
his title, it appears, that Henry Moreland had been 
faved, when near expiring after the wreck, by Mr. 
Steadfaft, a fellow paflenger, and they both arrived fafely 
in this country. Henry Moreland does not know of 
the death of his father, and hearing of Lord Duberly, 
he naturally fuppofes that the elevated chandler is that 
father. Fearful, however, of agitating an affedtionate 
parent, who fuppofed him dead, by the fudden furprife 
of an unexpeéted return, he begs his friend, Mr. Stead 
faft, will wait upon his father, and reveal the agrecable 
event. Henry Moreland firft pronounces an high 
eulogium on the talents, knowledge, and dignitied 
charaéter of his father, and prepares his friend Steadfaft 
for certain marks of ariftocratic importance, and per- 
haps too flourithing a parade of language, the refuit of 
parliamentary f{peaking. Steadfaft readily undertakes 
the office, and much diverfion arifes from his difap- 
pointment in finding old Dowlas fo different from what 
he expeéted, according to Henry Moreland’s account 
of his father. The interview produces no explanation, 
for Steadfaft concludes that he had been mifled by filial 
regard, and old Dowlas fuppofes, when Steadfaft in- 
forms him that his fon was fafe, that he meant Dick 
Dowlas, his own offspring, whom he had articled to an 
attorney in Derby thire, and whom he fent for to town, 
that he might participate in the new-obtained honours 
ofthe family. Before Henry Moreland quitted Eng- 
Jand, he had formed an attachment to Caroline Dormer, 
the daughter of a refpectable merchant, who dies, 
however, in embarraffed circumftances. Dick Dowlas, 
who has arrived in town, at his father’s defire, is ac- 
companied on his journey by a country friend, named 
Ezekicl Homefpun, and his fitter, Cicely Homefpun, 
to whom Dick Dowlas is attached, and intends to 
marry, before he’ hears of the profperous turn in the 
allairs of his father —The fudden elevation —_ 
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him, and after fome ftruggles between his old honeft 
feelings, and the new-born pride of rank, he propofes 
to Ezekiel to take his filter into keeping. The honeft 
ruftic feels the utmoft indignation, and renounces all 
conneétion with Dick Dowlas. The latter, however, 
is in reality a good lad, and fenfible of his mifcondué, 
and of the merit of Cicely, he waits on her, avows his 
penitence, and offers her his hand. Caroline Dormer, 
before fhe knew of the lofs of her money at the 
banker’s, and while fhe expeéted proteétion from the 
friend of her father, had advertifed for a maid-fervant, 
and had taken Cicely into her fervice. Ezekiel Home- 
fpun having found a lottery ticket, purchafed by his 
late father, applies to know the event, and has the good 
fortune to get a prize of twenty thoufand pounds. As 
Mifs Dormer had behaved with great kindnefs to his 
fitter, he lays his bank notes upon the table, and bids 
her take all fhe likes —At this time, however, Ken- 
drick, her old faithful Irith fervant, meets Henry 
Moreland in the ftreet, and leads him to Caroline, 
whofe happinefs in finding a lover fhe fuppofed dead 
is exquifite. At length old Daniel Dowlas finds 
that he has poffeffed a title and eftate to which he has 
no right, and he quietly refigns it to The Heir at Law, 
who promifes him a liberal provifion. The real Lord 
Duberly marries Mifs Dormer, Dick Dowlas is united 
to Cicely, and all the parties are finally happy, except 
poor Dr. Panglofs, who having been promifed an an- 
nuity of three hundred pounds a year by the pretended 
Lord Duberly, his lady, and their fon, if he purfues 
the mode of education which each recommends, is, by 
their degradation to their originai ftate, reduced from 
his fuppofed xine hundred a_ycar to the hopeles profs 
pect of living dy Ars wits. 

Inthe progrefs of this play, the author has worked 
up the intereit to a high pitch; in doing this, however, 
he has been “cruel only to be kind,’’ and has relieved 
the feelings by a natural progreffion of amufing inci- 
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dents, which excite a fair laugh, without once having 
recourfe to the modern trickeries which have difgraced 
our ftage, to the prejudice of genius and common 
fenfe. , ; 

The charaéter of Doétor Panglofs is new to the 
fiage—Though the zame may be found in Voltaire’s 
Candide, the two charaéters bear no refemblance.— 
The eccentricities of Panglofs create much merriment ; 
and his title-page Learning, is a good fatire on fome of 
our copious dealers in quotation.—Fawcett appeared to 
underftand his part—The flip-flop of Lord Duberly is 
given in a finithed ftyle of gentee! vulgarity by Suett.—- 
Palmer’s Dick Dowlas has fome excellent a€ting in it; 
and Johnftone’s Old Irifhman is altogether as admirable 
as novel—But the charaéter of Ezekiel Homefpun, 
managed by Munden in a ftyle of very fuperior aéting 
indeed, would be alone fufficient to mark him as an 
aétor of nice difcrimination and great ability. 

Mrs. Gibbs did every juftice to the fimplicity and 
fweetnefs thrown into the charaéter of Cicely; and 
Mifs De Camp delivered {ome beautiful language and 
“ polithed periods,’ put into the mouth of Caroline 
Dormer, with ‘ good air and emphafis.”’ 

The Prologue was written by Colonel North, and 
was not unworthy of his talents; the Epilogue by 
Mr. Colman, was fpoken by all the chara¢ters, and has 
much pleafantry and point, as well as novelty to re- 
commend it. 

The play was received with the warmeft applaufe, 
and was announced for Monday with the zealous 
approbation of the audience. 

17. Heir at Law—Purfe—Crofs Purpefes.——18, 
Ditto—Honekt Thieves.——19. Ditfo—Deaf Lover. 
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RICHMOND THEATRE. 


JULY 21. 


Curiofity carried us down, in common with the 
multitude, to witnefs the re-appearance of Mrs. Cou- 
fens, or Coufins, in the interefting character of Julia, 
in the Surrender of Calais. The lady is underftood to 
be no mercenary; but not on that account exempt 
from our ftrictures. 

This theatre was noted, at no very remote period, 
for having given an entrée to fome good performers ; 
and the number of effays on its boards exceed, perhaps, 
that of moft others. This arifes from its vicinity to 
town, the general charaéter of the managers*, and 
their connection with Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den; all tending to promote the debut of that diffi- 
dence which fhrinks from the keener criticifm of the 
metropolis. 

Mrs. C. is not to be reckoned among the leaft fa. 
voured of thofe effayifts. Her figure, of enchanting 
fymmetry, is aided by an harmonious voice, and 2 mien 
at once eafy and graceful. With tones which are pleaf- 
ing, to fay no more, fhe will never excel as a finger ; 
but in genteel comedy fhe may, by ftudying good ex- 
amples, rival the moft fuccefsful among the recent fe« 
male favourites of the ftage. 


* The corfs dramatique, colle&ted by Haymes, this feafon 
at Richmond, is the beit that town has feen fince the time of 
Captain Wathen, 


nie 


Bannifter, during his ftay at Birmingham (a forte 
night) cleared upwards of three hundred pounds, 
Murray is at this place for the fummer. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE 
PRESENT STATE OF THE OPERA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 


SIR, 
GNORANT whether you may have noticed the 
party broils and fhameful mifmanagement of the 
Italian Theatre; with your permiffion, through the 
medium of Toe MontHiy VisiTor, I will offer a 
few obfervations on thofe glaring infults which fo loudly 
call for reprehenfion. 

The Englith do not mind paying for their amufe- 
ments—they are generous, and their generofity ought 
not to be abufed. It is a notorious faét, fir, that the 
profits arifing from the benefits were previoufly com- 
promifed with the manager, for the fum of fix hundred 
pounds! This infamous fraud upon the public exe 
tended even to Banti, and all the principal performers ; 


as a juft confequence of which, moft of their patrons. 


withheld their fupport, and their benefits were, gene- 
rally, unproductive. 

Freth grievances ftart up every day. The children 
who perfonate the flying and dancing cupids, have 
never received a fhilling for their defervedly applauded 
exertions ; and a news-paper of the date of my letter, 
informs us, that “* The mufical band have mutinied, 
fome fay about an increafe of wages ; others, about the 
difcharge of arrears. It is faid, that their pay for fif- 
teen nights isdue tothem. On Saturday night all the 
orcheftra, with the exception of two, figned a written 
paper, declaring their determination to difobey on Tuef- 
day, unlefs their fddle-firings were properly refined ; 
and as this was not done, the houfe was not opened. 
Hand-bills were iffued, affigning the indifpofition of 
Madame Banti, as the caufe of poftponing the perfor- 
mance,”’ 
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Now, fir, permit me to afk, whether, fuppofing it to 
be true, this was a fufficient excufe to an infulted pub- 
lic? When Mrs, Siddons has been indifpofed, we have 
had—not Aand bills, but pofting bills announcing the 
fame, with Mrs, Powell’s intention of coming forward 
in her chara¢ter. This wasa refpeétful compenfation. 
Surely the company cannot be fo contemptible, as not to 

roduce for ove night, a tolerable fubftitute for Madame 
Banti! Are there no ftock-pieces in which this lady 
is not concerned ? or does fhe poffefs fomething fo fu- 
pernaturally fafcinating, that nobody will enter the 
houfe, unlefs the deigns to difplay her talents ? 

If, however, the previous ftatement be true, what 
atonement can the proprietors make for fo thameful a 
negleét? They wil! not, furely, plead poverty, and 
tell us, that the receipts of the theatre have been defi- 
cient. The contrary is known to be the faét. 

In concluding, I cannot omit the following juft re- 
marks of a contemporary writer. ‘* The whole con- 
cerns of this magnificent theatre, for want of fyftem 
and regularity, are rapidly going to deftruction. The 
iubordinate performers expoftulate with the treafurer, 
than whom there is not a more able or worthy man, 
but he is debarred the means;—the cath is laid hold of 
by higher powers, and that which fhould fatisfy the 
cravings UP aakeke and the wan of the neceffitous, is, 
perhaps, appropriated to dridery and corruption, for the 
purpofe of obtaining a feat in parliament, and that end 
being at length accomplithed, di//s, bonds, and ejeG~ 
ments become wafte paper!” 

Yours, &c, 
July 15th, 1797. T. He 








“y" We are happy to announce the accommodation of 
thefe differences. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL REGISTER. 


ARIS, June 21.~Council of Elders. Dupont, in 

the name of Dr. Schoult, prefented a Chinefe ma- 

nufcript, written on the bark of the palm-tree. This 

work, containing the political rights of the Chinefe, 

was compofed only of one hundred and forty-five lines; 

“ a proof,” faid Dupont, ‘ that they are much more 
concife in China than in France.” 

Dr. Warren, who died a few days ago, was worth 
one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds, and upwards, 
and he made cight thoufand pounds a year; every year 
fince the regency. The following, we underftand, are 
the principal among the bequefts of his will—To his 
widow, during Hier life, his houfes in Dover Street and 
Hertfordfhire, with alt their fixtures and furniture, 
with his landed-eftate of three thoufand pounds a year : 
to his two daughters, ten thoufand pounds each ; to his 
eldeft fon, ten thoufand pounds, payable immediately, 
with the reverfion of the houfes and eftate after iis mo- 
ther’s death, and to each of his other feven fons, fix 
thoufand pounds; affigning as a reafon for leaving them 
no more, that he had given each of them a profeffion, 
and advanced them, in his life-time, as far in their re- 
fpective profeffions as he could. His widow is his re- 
fiduary legatee. 

Seven old Scottifh ballads, of the date of 1570, ufually 
fold at a halfpenny each, were lately difpofed of by 
Mr. King tothe Duke of R , for fix guineas, 

The Highland Society of Edinburgh, at a meeting 
held July the 3d, came to the refolution of recommend- 





ing it to the committee of dire€tors, to take fuch mea- | 
fures as tothem fhall feem moft proper and effeétual | 


for elucidating and afcertaining the hiftory and authen- 
ticity of the poems of Offian, and to report their pro- 
grefs to the next general meeting. 





* 4° The Life of Macklin in our next. 
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Literary Revicw. 





ArT. I. The Count De Santerre: A Romance.2 vols. 


- 


7s. fewed. Crutwell, Bath; Dilly, London. 1797. 


HESE volumes, as the title informs us, are written 

by a Lady. We feel every refpect for the fair 
fex ; but this refpe&t muft not flide into weaknefs, at 
Jeatt in our prefent fituation. 

The Count de Lufignan, for reafons which we have 
not yet difcovered, is the flave of Santerre ; and adopts, 
at his command, the orphan Elinor. Santerre, who 
alone was acquainted with the origin of Elinor, con- 
ceives a paffion for that beautiful girl, at a time when 
Henry, a fuppofed adoption of Santerre’s, had gained 
her infeparable affections. The miferies which now 
crowd on Elinor, often renew in her mind the tendereft 
recolleétions of Olivia—the friend of her monatftic days 
—now rendered doubly dear by the difcovery of fome 
writings, in an unfrequented part of the caftle of Lon- 
cilles, Elinor is forced away from Loncilles, by the 
orders of Santerre, who propofes, as fhe would not 
confent to be his wife, to perpetrate her death. His 
reflections prevent the deed, tll fhe is freed from her 
confinement by Emma, the daughter of Santerre, 
through the generofity of St. Laure; who, at the mo- 
ment when Santerre, the better to complete his defign, 
was removing Elinor to a diftant habitation, ftabs that 
infernal wretch, and efcapes, with his unhappy captive. 
He returns her to Loncilles : and, to cover his real in- 
tentions, which centred in the happinefs of his friend 
Henry, makes, to Lufignan, an offer of marrying Eli- 
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nor. Her mifinterpretation of this projeét is the fource 
of much after mifery. She flies tothe convent of her 
Olivia; and that Olivia is no more !—But fhe meets 
with Emma, who had eloped thither, to avoid the in- 
dignation of Santerre, who regarded her as privy to the 
fchemes of his enemy. Santerre difcovers their abode, 
and regains them: but in vain. His late wound was 
far from healed ; and his indignation at the fight of his 
daughter caufed it to open anew. Finding himfelf near 
death, he confeffes his crimes—the murder of Clara, 
his own wife, the mother of Henry : the intended af- 
faffination of Riviera, the father of Elinor, prefent on 
this occafion, and confequent fequeftration of their ef- 
feéts: he makes the atonement of retribution—and 
dies. 

There are other intervening incidents, which it would 
be tedious and ufelefs to deferibe. 

Since the appearance of Mrs. RADCLIFFE, ghofts 
and defcriptions, defcriptions and ghofts, have alarmed 
and -aftonithed the fimpie of mankind. Thefe, mixed 
up with the pathos of the fentimental, which prevailed 
about the fame time in our theatres and our novels, are 
the ingredients of fathi nable romance. One would 
think, to read the continual defcriptions before us, that 
they were written by inchanting Chriftie, for the lo- 
vers of Pall-Mall. As to the fublime, we are fo abfo- 
lutely fpeétrified, that we even dread to take a walk 
with the hero or heroines of a modern novel, left their 
eminences fhould be attacked by a ghoft. In the pre- 
{ent work, there are horrors cnough of all confcience : 
nor is the defcriptive lefs amazing, as the reader will 
ice. 

After the feizure of Elinor, and her arrival at the 
caftle of Santerre; after ail the horror which fuch a 
ruffian-fcene ought naturally to infpire, we are told, 
that, as the ruffians departed, “ The blaft that ruthed 
through the opened door fhook the fhattered armour 
that hung on the walls,” (all this is very likely ; but 
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the armour has fomething elfe todo) “ founding, in 
Fancy’s ear, like the fall of a warrior in the field of 
blood.’’ A moft comfortable climax! juft cool enough 
to deftroy the moft affeéting incident, and convince us, 
that all is wznatural. * Blaft,’’ and * blatting,”’ are 
very unlady-like phrafes. We have flept twice in ‘ the 
moon-beam,”’ or, ‘¢ the moon-beam flept * twice upon 
us: it might. have flept on the cheek of this lady, for 
aught that we can fee to the contrary.—‘ The glow of 
injured delicacy mantled on her late pale cheek in hec- 
tic’’ (i. e. habitual, or cuftomary) * fcarlet.’ We 
would fain fave the reader the trouble of turning to his’ 
Diétionary. 

Let not the author imagine that we are wantonly fe- 
vere, or blinded to excellence. We have fought for a 
favourable quotation ; we have not found one conneéted 


with the ftory ; but, in juftice to her talents, we tranf- 
{cribe the 


NARRATIVE OF KATE. 


“* Lack-a-day, Ma’mfelle !”’ faid Jeannette, ‘‘ fure you have 
a ftrange fancy : looking at the moon! So mournful! I never 
fee any body do fo, but it puts me in mind of my poor cou- 
fin Catherine : and then I could cry, Ma’mfelle !”’ 

“ And why fo, Jeannette ?”? mterrogated Elinor ; not forry 
that the girl {eemed inclined to prolong her ftay. “ Is your 
coufin, whom you {peak of, dead ?”’ 

“ Alas! aye, Ma’mfelle: fhe was croffed in love, and 
died, as one may fay, quite our of her mind.” 

* How long fince?”” enquired Elinor. 

‘* Ah, Ma’mfelle! not a very many years agone. It is 
not quite five fince fhe took on bad: but long before that 
fhe was far from well. Not right in her head, I think. She 
uied to love mightily to ftray about the woods and fields by 
herfelf, when the moon fhone bright; and the would look up 
at it, and cry; and figh fo, Ma’mfelle, it would melt you. 

“ At lait, fhe took a fancy that fhe would never leave the 
cottage, even for a minute, but fat in her own little room, and 
feemed quite ftupid. Then, at night, inftead of going to 
bed, fhe would open the cafement, and, if the moon was not 
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to be feen, fhe would gaze at the ftars, and talk the flrangett 
things, that fometimes we did not underftand; for fhe {poke 
Spanifh oftener than French. Indeed, I may fay, Spain was 
her country ; for fhe went to live there when very young, and 
did not return till about fix years ago; and fhe was then an 
elderly woman. 

“ But as I was faying, Ma’mfelle, fhe ufed to behave fo 
oddly, that her parents began to fear fhe might do herfelf a 
mifchief; and fo fent for me to ftay with her, and fee that 
fhe came to no harm. Well, Ma’mfelle, my poor mother 
(fhe was alive then: God reft her foul) had no liking to let 
me go; as I was fo young, and very fearful befides; and 
feeing Catherine was mad, or as good. But fince my uncle 
would have me, I went; and ufed to lie with poor Cathe- 
rine: for when I was there, fhe ufed to go to bed, but never, 
as I think, fleep. For let me wake when I would, I was fure 
to find her awake too, talking to herfelf, or lamenting. And 
feveral times I caught her walking about the room ; and once 
kneeling on the floor, looking up to heaven. I cried out, to 
be fure, to fee her, and fhe then ftarted up, and faid in a hol- 
low voice (like one fpeaking out of the grave, I thought, 
Ma’mfelle) “ Enough! enough! When fhall I have peace ? 
When fhall my punifhment end? When fhall I efcape from 
fuch horrors ?”’ 

sé With that, Ma’mfelle, fhe {cream’d fo fhrill, that it rung 
in my ears; and always will, I believe : for fuch an outcry as 
fhe made the reft of the night, I never heard. After this my 
uncle was minded to fend her to a convent, where fhe might 
have the prayers of the good fifters for her fenfes. But in lefs 
than a week fhe came back again, for the nuns would not 
take charge of her. She then took to her old ways; and one 
night, I remember, I miffed her from my fide, and jumping 
up, there was poor Catherine in a fit on the floor. 

“ We brought her to life, Ma’mfelle; but fhe never fpoke 
more, and died in three days raving mad.” 


We have briefly, and, except the marriage of Henry 
with Elinor, we believe accurately delineated the plot : 
as that omiffion was a circumftance fo naturally to be 
expeéted, we really forgot to mention it. We have 
offered fomething like remarks cn the nature and ftyle 
of 
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of this performance ; and we have accompanied thofe 
remarks with a f{pecimen, which induces us to encreafe 
our obfervations. 

Affuredly, it is matter of regret, that writers of me- 
rit fhould lofe that merit in imitation. In compliance 
with a tafte which all the critics in the world can neither 
check or reform, this lady, with powers evidently fitted 
for more fimple, and, we will add, more lafting compo- 
fition, has adopted the marvellous and the dreadful. If 
a Radcliffe were no more, her fucceffors would yet fuffer 
by comparifon: while fhe lives, there is little hope for 
the mimic or the copyift. Not that we are unacquainted 
witn the “ Monk”’ of Lewis, or that we think it im- 
poflible to admit a Triumvirate in the regions of the 
Sublime and Terrible ; not that we would deter the 
moft daring ef men from purfuing this romantic path. 
Nor is it of importance that we fhould. As long as 
there are children to be frightened, there will always 
be fomething to frighten them. 





Art. II. Elegiac Sonnets, and other Poems, By 
Charlotte Smith. Vol. 11. pp. 117. fine paper—a 
Likenets of the Author, and 4 defcriptive Plates, 6s. 
boards. Cadell and Davies. 


HIS long-expeéted volume, and the caufes which 

protracted expectation, are at laft prefented to the 
public. A feverity of affli€tion, which feems in{epa- 
rable from this unfortunate—this amiable woman, is 
the apology which fhe here prefents. ‘* Would to 
God,” fays Mrs. Smith,’ I could difmifs thefe op- 
* preffors from my mind for ever, as 1 now do from 
“the notice of my future readers, whom I may en- 
“gage to any work of mine, (though very probably 
“*] may now take my laft leave of the public.)”—We 
hope, that there is not evem a probability of lofing this 
elegant writer; and that the parenthefis in which i 
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was included, was an indication that we might have 
paffed over it. Without any previous comment, we 
fhall fubmit the enfuing extraéts. 

On being cautioned againft walking on an headland 
everlooking the fea, becaufe it was frequented by a lu- 
natic : 

“ Ts there a folitary wretch who hies 

To the tall cliff, with ftarting pace or flow, 

And, meafuring, views with wild and hollow eyes 

Its diftance from the waves that chide below ; 
Who, as the fea-born gale with frequent fighs 

Chills his cold bed upon the mountain turf, 
With hoarfe, half-utter’d lamentation, lies 

Murmuring refponfes to the dafhing turf? 
In moody fadnefs, on the giddy brink, 

I fee him more with envy than with fear; 
He has no nice felicities that fhrink 

From giant horrors, wildly wandering here; 
He feems (uncurfed with reafon) not to know 
The depth or the duration of his woe.” 


EE 
TO A YOUNG MAN ENTERING THE WORLD. 


“ Go,now, ingenuous youth !—The trying hour 
Is come: the world demands that thou thouldtt go 
To active life: there titles, wealth, and power, 
May all be purchas’d—yet I joy to know 
Thou wilt not papstheir price. The bafe controul 
Of petty defpots in their pedant reign 
Already haft thou felt ;—and high difdain 
Of tyrants is imprinted on thy foul— 
Not, where miftaken glory, in the field 
Rears her red-banner, be thou ever found ; 
But, againft proud oppreffion raife the fhicld 
Of patriot daring—fo fhalt thou renown’d 
For the bett virtues /ive; or that denied, 


May’ ft dic, as Hampden or as Sydney died!” 
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SNOWDROPS. 


«© Wan heralds of the fun and fummer gale! 
That feem juft_fallen from infant zephyrs’ wing ; 
Not now, as once, with heart reviv’d I hail 
Your modeft buds, that for the brow of {pring 
Form the firft fimple garland—Now no more 
Efcaping for a moment all my cares, 
Shall I, with penfive, filent, ftep explore 
The woods yet leaflefs; where to chilling airs 
Your green and pencil’d bloffoms, trembling, wave 
Ah, ye foft, tranfient, children of the ground, 
More fair was fhe on whofe untimely grave 
Flow my unceafing tears! Their varied round 
The feafons go; while I through all repine: 
For fixt regret, and hopelefs grief, are mine.” 


ee 
TO THE INVISIBLE MOON*. 


* Dark and conceal’d art thou, foft evening’s queen, 
And melancholy’s votaries that delight 
To watch thee, gliding through the blue ferene, 
Now vainly feek thee on the brow of night—~ 
Mild forrow, fuch as hope has not forfook, 
May love to mufe beneath thy filent reign ; 
But J prefer from fome fteep rock to look 
On the obf{cure and fluétuating main, 
What time the martial ftar with lurid glare, 
Portentous, gleams above the troubled deep ; 
Or the red comet fhakes his blazing hair; 
Or, on the fire-ting’d waves the lightnings leap; 
While thy fair beams illume another tky, 
And thine for beings lefs accurft than I.” 


* I know not whether this is correétly expreffed—I fufpec 
that it is not.—What I mean, however, will furely be under- 


ftood——I addrefs the moon when not vifible at night in our 
hemifphere, 
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TO THE SHADE OF BURNS, 
* Mute is thy wild harp, now, O bard fublime! 
Who amid Scotia’s mountain folitude, 
Great nature taught to “ build the lofty rhyme,’’ 
And even beneath the daily preffure, rude, 
Of labouring poverty, thy generous blood, 
Fired with the love of freedom—Not fubdued 
Wert thou by thy low fortune: but a time 
Like t@is we live in, when the abject chime 
Of echoing parafite is beft approy’d, 
Was not for thee.—Indignantly is fled 
Thy noble fpirit; and no longer moved 
By all the ills o’er which thine heart has bled, 
Affociate, worthy of the illuftrious dead, 
Enjoys with them “ the liberty it loved.” 


An inftance of the fublime we fhall take from a 


defcriptive ode, firft publifhed in Marchmont. 


UNDER THE RUINS OF RUFUS’S CASTLE, ISLE 


OF PORTLAND, 
Chaotic pile of barren ftone, 
That nature’s hurrying hand has thrown, 
Half finifh’d, from the troubled waves; 
On whofe rude brow the rifted tower 
Has frown’d, through many a ftormy hour, 
On this drear fite of tempeft-beaten graves, 
Sure defolation lovgs to fhroud 
His giant form within the cloud 
That hovers round thy rugged head; 
And as through broken vaults beneath, 
The future ftorms low-muttering breathe, 
Hears the complaining voices of the dead. 
Here marks the fiend with eager eyes, 
Far out at fea the fogs arife 
That dimly fhade the beacon’d ftrand, 
And liftens the portentous roar 
Of fullen waves, as on the fhore, 








Monotonous, they burft, and tell the ftorm at hand. 
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Hence the dire fpirit oft furveys 
The fhip, that to the weitern bays 
With favouring gales purfues its courfe ; 
Then calls the vapour dark that blinds 
The pilot—calls the felon winds 
That heave the billows with refiftlefs force. 


Commixing with the blotted fkies, 
High and more high the wild waves rife, 
Till, as impetuous torrents urge, 
Driven on yon fatal bank accurft, 
The veffel’s maffy timbers burft, 
/ And the crew finks beneath the infuriate furge.”’ 





We have read the Alonzo of Lewis, and the Mary 
of Southey, and this Foref Boy will not lofe by com- 
parifon : 

THE FOREST BOY. 


“¢ Among all the lads of the plough or the fold, 
Beft efteem’d by the fober and good, 

Was Will of the woodlands; and often the old 
Would tell of his frolics, for aétive and bold 
Was William, the boy of the wood. 

Yet gentle was he, as the breath of the May, 
And when fick and declining was laid 

The Woodman his father, young William away 

Would go to the foreft to labour all day, 

And perform his hard tafk in his ftead. 


And when his poor father, the forefter, died, 
And his mother was fad, and alone, 

He toil’d from the dawn, and at evening he hied, 

In ftorm or in fnow, or whate’er might betide, 
To fupply all her wants from the town. 


One neighbour they had on the heath, to the weft, 
i And no other the cottage was near, 
4 But fhe would fend Phebe, the child fhe lov’d beft, 
To ftay with the widow, thus fad and diftreft, 
Her hours of dejection to cheer. 
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As the buds of wild rofes, the cheeks of the maid 
Were juft tinted with youth’s lovely hue, 

Her form like the afpen, wild graces difplay’d, 

And the eyes, over which her luxuriant locks fixay’d, 
As the fkies of the fummer were blue ! 


Ee rr rr ee 


At the town was a market—and now for fupplies, 
Such as needed her humble abode, 

Young William went forth; and his mother with fighs 

Watch’d long at the window, with tears in her eyes, 
Till he turn’d through the fields, to the road. 


Then darknefs came on; and fhe heard with affright ! 
The wind every moment more high ; 
She look’d from the door; not a ftar lent its light, 
But the tempeft redoubled the gloom of the night, 
And the rain pour’d in fheets from the fky. 





The clock in her cottage now mournfully told 
The hours, that went heavily on ; 
Twas midnight; her fpirits funk hopelefs and cold, 
And it feem’d as each blaft of wind fearfully told, 
That long, long, wanld her William he gone, 


Then heart-fick and cold, to her fad bed the crept, 
Yet firft made up the fire in the room 
To guide his dark fleps; but the liften’d and wept, 
Or if fora moment, forgetful fhe flept, 
Soon fhe ftarted !—and thought he was come. 


?Twas morn ; and the wind with a hoarfe fullen moan, 
Now feem’d dying away in the wood, 
When the poor wretched mother ftill drooping, alone, 
Beheld on the threfhold a figure unknown, 
In gorgeous apparel who ttood. 


“ Your fon is a foldier,’, abruptly cried he, 

*¢ And a place in our corps has obtain’d ; 
*€ Nay, be not caft down; you perhaps may foon fee 
* Your William a captain! he now fends by me 

& The purfe he already has gain’d,”” 
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So William entrapp’d, ‘twixt perfuafion and force, 
Is embark’d for the ifles of the Weft ; 
But he feem’d to begin with ill omens his courfe, 
And felt recolleétion, regret, and remorfe, 
Continually weigh on his breatt. 
With ufelefs repentance he eagerly eyed 
The coatt as it faded from view, 
And faw the green hills, on whofe nothernmoft fide 
Was his own fylvan home : and he falter’d and cried, 
Adieu! ah! for ever adieu! 
“ Who, now, my poor mother, thy life fhall fuitain, 
‘¢ Since thy fon has thus left thee forlorn ? 
“ Ah! can’ft thou forgive me? And not in the paia 
“ Of this cruel defertion, of William complain, 
s¢ And lament that he ever was born? 
“ Sweet Phoebe !—if ever thy lover was dear, 
‘¢ Now forfake not the cottage of woe; 
** But comfort my mother, and quict her fear, 
** And help her to dry up the vain fruitlefs tear, 
“ That too long for my abfence will flow. 
- : et what if my Phebe another fhould we 
And Jament her loft William no more ? 
The thought was too cruel ; oe anguith now fped 
The dart of difeafe—with the brave numerous dead 
He has fallen on the -narepcesober fhore. 


Sos 


In the lone village church-yard, the chancel-wall near, 


High grafs now waves over the fpot, 
Where the mother of William, unable to bear 
1is lofs, who to her widow’d heart was fo dear, 


7 { 


Has both him and her forrows forgot ! 


By the brook, where it winds through the wood of Arbeal; 


Or amid the deep foreft, to moan, 
The poor wandering Phebe will filently fteal; 
The pain of her bofom no reafgn can heal, 
And the loves to indulge it alone. 
Her fenfes are injured; her eyes dim with tears 
She fits by the river and weaves 
Reed garlands, againft her dear William appears, 
Then breathlefsly liftens,and fancies fhe hears, 
His ftep in the half-wither’d leaves. 


“ee 
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Ah! fuch are the miferies to which ye give birth; 

Ye ftatefmen ! ne’er dreading a fear ; 
Who from piétured faloon, or the bright {culptur’d hearth, 
Difperfe defolation and death through the earth, 

When ye let loofe the demons of war.” 


Surely the fentiments of Mrs. Smith can never have 
fo offended her former fubfcribers, as to withhold their 
fupport from this volume; and we are certain, that 
the declenfion of her poetical talents affords no ground 
for the denial. The fame plaintivenefs of foul, the 
fame exquifite modulation, chafteneis, and beauty, 
which endeared her former poems, every where pre- 
fent themfelves on the prefent occafion. If Mrs. Smith, 
in any refpeét, may be faid to have deviated from her 
general fpirit and excellence, it is in that polifhed 
folicitude which is too apt to exchange the fimple for 
the correét.. Such words as—fragile, lithe, troul’d, 
&c. words which did not embellith her firft produc- 
tions, now and then occur in the pages before us. But 
fhe is, when compared with fome of her moft eminent 
contemporaries, rather faultlefs than faultly. The 
reader will not take our unfupported affertions. He 
has ample materials for the exercife of judgment. And 
need we point out, to the intelligent mind, the feveral 
beauties we have feleéted—their properties, and ef- 
feéts? By thofe effeéts will he diftinguifh their pro- 
perties. 

On the calamities of Mrs. Smith, we wifh not to 
intrude our remarks— 

“Time, fince we faw her laft, 
And heavy hours with time’s deforming hand, 
Have written ftrange defeatures in her face.” 





But fhall that mufe, whofe rays have enlivened her 
darkeft hours—who has accompanied her under every 
bereavement—and who will hold herin unfading re- 
membrance, when each memorial of living friendfhip 
fhall have been fwept from the records of time,—be 
abandoned by one whom fhe has loved fo well ? 
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Art. II]. Azemia, &e. &c. Sc. By Jacquetta Ag- 
neta Mariana Jenks, Se. Se. Se. Se. To which 
are added, Criticifms Anticipated. 2 vols. 78. fewed. 
Low. 1797. 


43 CRITICISMS Anticipated,’’ as they refer only 

to eftablifhed reviews, claim not here a mo- 
ment’s attention ; and as the amufive Mifs Jenks ap- 
pears to us in the manner of a gentleman, falfe delicacy 
ihall not filence our thoughts. 

Set a thief to catch a thief, isa proverb of ancient 
date, and it has been alfo admitted, shat ridicule 1s the 
teft of truth. Thefe maxims will juftify the author of 
“ Azemi@,’’ in this attack on his novelizing cotempo- 
raries. Individual failings become obje¢ts of hoftility, 
when fet forth to public admiration ; and the vanity of 
fcribbling is of this ftamp. Lady Belinda, Mifs Gri- 
felda Ironfide, and the Rev. Solomon Sheeppen, are 
taken from—and applicable to life: while Mrs. Quack- 
ly, Mrs. Albuzzi, Blow-up, and Jerrygum, are gentle- 
folks of perfeét notoricty. But a novel, intended as is 
that of * Azemia,’’ fhould hand down the names of 
thofe whom it ridicules, when fuch names are other- 
wife forgotten. To preferve thefe perfonages, it is not 
juficient to paint them as they are—to give them 
tamely and unheightened. Abfurdity, we know, is 
always abfurd ; but it does not follow, that what has 
been laughed at, when /erioxufy written, will excite the 
fame rifibility, when prefented as the mark of ridicule, 
unenforced by the hand of irony. If the tale of Blue- 
Beard were meant as a jeer on Mrs. Radcliffe, for we 
cannot think it az imitation of that lady, its bufinefs 
will difappoint its meaning.—It has all the marks of 
intentional ferioufnefs, and more of propriety than two~ 
thirds of our ghoftly compilations, In a day when the 
Scripiures were more retpeéted, we fhould not have 
apologized for introducing them to the reader; but h 
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will, at prefent, take that apology in our predilection 
for fupernatural appearances. Probably the majority 
of novel-readers are unacquainted with a defcription, 
whofe beauties, in an hour lefs favourable to fpeétres, 
would never have recommended it to their attention. 
Fob, chap. iv. 13 to 17. “In thoughts from the vi- 
fions of the night, when deep fleep falleth on men— 
fear came upon me and trembling, which made all my 
bones to fhake. Then a fpirit paffed before my face ; 
the hair of my fleth ftood wp: :—It ftood fill, but I 
could not difeern the form thereof: an image was be- 
fore mine eves, there was filence, and I heard a voice, 
faying—-Shall mortal man be more juft than God ? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?’ Per- 
haps the firft fpeétres of our time, have emanated from 
this chapter of od, though their authors have not 
deigned to acknowledge it. Truly, it would be eafy 
to prove, that the chief beauties of Englifh Iitera- 
ture are derived from the payes of Revelation ; and, 
that they are only be: autiful to the eye of fathion, be- 
caufe faihion is ignorant of their derivation 

To return to * Azemia.’’ The poetry ef ugh vo- 
lumes is more delicate and pointed than the profe. The 
innumerous fwarm of poctalters, who aftonifh the ig- 
norant, and difguft the fenfible; whofe produétions 
are blacker than the preffes from which they iffue, and 
more infufferable, becaufe more laboured than common 
nonfenfe ; thefe cannot experience an unmerited feve- 
rity. There is not a whip that they do not deferve ; 
and the zze-tar/s of fatire fhould belay their infenfible 
hides. 

Here we would paufe, not too blinded with difguft, 
and contemplate the improvements around us. Yes, 
we have been fevere, too fevere—indeed we have. We 
live in refined days; and furely, when the heroes and 
heroines of all cur moft ceicbrated novels, which are 
profeffedly taken from life, can read and write poetry, 
we have a right to look back, with difdain, on the com- 
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parative ftupidity of our anceftors! For, if we have 
not yet reached it, we are—we muft be within fight 
of a golden-age ! 

A whitper with  Azemia,’’ or the parent of 
“* Azemia,’’ which is much the fame thing, and we 
have done. : 

Mif JacqueTTaA AGNETA MARIANA JENKs. 
—If your ladythip be of ‘ Bellegrove,” or any other 
grove whatever, as it is a fituation moft favourable to 
ftudy, although we muft opine that your ladyfhip doth 
not excel in the facetious; we do certainly think, that 
your ladyfhip might, in an hour of retirement and re- 
fle€tion, prefent us with a work that would pleafe the 
public : after which, it muft not fail to pleafe us, 


a 


Art. 1V. An Ope To THE LIvERyY oF Lon- 
DON, on their Petition to his Mayjefty for kicking out 
his worthy Minifiers. Alfo an Ode to Sir Fofeph 
Banks, on the Report of his Elevation to the impor- 
tant Dignity of a Privy Counfellor. To which is 
added a Feremi—ad, to George Rofe, Efy. By 
Peter Pindar, Efq. pp. 44. 2s. 6d. Walker. 1797. 


O calamity can begloom Peter, and no event efcape 
him. He is, however, not a little aftonifhed at the 
impudence of his countrymen, for, fays Peter, 


“ There’s not an Englifhman, I do fuppofe, 

That would not from his office kick /oor Rose, 
And on his honeff earnings lay his pats ; 

Eke on DunpaAs’s, JENKINSON’S for fouls ! 

And eke from humble RicHMonp tear his coals, 
A king’s black prefent to his blacker brats.”’ 


He remonftrates feverely on this ungracious Livery, 
by reminding them of the go/den days of their ancef- 
tors under ‘* Good queen Be/s.”’ 
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“ Think of the horfe-whipping fre gave 
Th’ aMBASSADOR—a faucy Knave ! 
In Latin, too, to make the fellow wonder— 
The man was frighten’d at her voice, 
And could (he) not then have had his choice, 
He rather would have fac’d a clap of thunder. 
Of lords the often lugg’d the ear; 
And often would her H1GHNEss {wear 
On BisHops, facred men! enough to fhock ye, 
“ Do this!’ her Majesty would fay— 
“ Do that !—God’s blood! I'll have my way! 
“ Quick, quick ; or, d—n me, parfons, I'l] unfrock ye!” 
What to her PARLIAMENT faid fhe ? 
*¢ Good gentlemen, I mutt agree 
« That ye are proper judges of the weather, 
“ And judges, too, of the highways, 
“ Hares, pheajants, partridges, and jays; 
*€ And eke, the art of tanning leather. 
« But, as for /overeigns and dominion, 
“ Tis too fublime for your opinion.”’ 
Suppofe the LIvVERYMEN had boldly faid 
To this Semrramtis of lofty rule, 
«© Your majefty muft knock off Cecrt’s head, 
‘¢ And hang up Essex fora beaft or fool: 
“ We relifh not thefe mens’ adminiftration ; 
“ So, Ma’am, difmifs them, and oblige the nation:”’— 
What had the anfwer been 
Of this great queen ? 
Why, to the apotHECARIES fhe had roar’'d— 
«Yc knaves, who do more mifchief than the /word / 
“ You vomits, glyfter-pipes—the dev’] confound ye! 
«¢ What to fuch madnefs, raggamuffins, urges ? 
“ Murderers! I?ll make you {wallow your own purges ! 
*¢ In your own mortars, rafcals, will I pound ye! 


“You, BAKERS, I fhall heat your ovens, flaves, 
“ And ferve you like the three Jew boys, ye knaves, 
¢ Shadrach, and Mefhach, and Abednego : 
‘ Browner than all your loaves, fhall be your fkins: 
“ Then let us fee, if, for your faucy fins, 
Your God will deign to take you out or no. 


You, 
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“You, POULTERER, wag not thus your tongue fo loofe, 
“ For fear I pluck ye, as ye pluck the goole. 
« And, MasTeR SKINNER, calm your upftart pride—~ 
“On Marfyas think, your flaming rage to cool, 
“ Who, reftling with his betters, like a fool, 
& Loft, in his ftruggle for the prize, his Aéde / 
“ Leviathans be catechis’d by fprats! 
“¢ Mind, if one more complaint ye bring, 
“ By G—, ye dangle like a pack of rats, 
“ Allin a ftring !” 


Thus to thofe men the great QUEEN BEss had faid, 
Bridling and toffing in contempt her head ; 

And thus the QUEEN, with equal fury bleft, 

e Had fmartly rapp’d the knuckles of the reft. 





Then turning to her marv’ling lords, her GRACE, 
F: Wiping the fweat that gemm’d her precious face, 
Had {aid “* God’s-blood, my lords, a fine difcourfe! 
“ Thofe fellows talk to me—the {mall-beer dregs ! 
“ They teach, forfooth, their grannum to fuck eggs ! 
“‘ They’l! find the old gray mare the better horfe.”’ 


Who would imagine that Peter was unacquainted 
with A/fory ? yet muft it be fo, or how would he pre- 
fume to aik— 

Then why thould gentle George of pow’r have lefs 

Than that fame furious AMAZON QUEEN Bess? 


Ah, me! Pcter—and haft thou not heeded the pro- 
grefs of pAilofophy ? and haft thou not heard that this is 
the age of reafon ?” 

But, Peter thinks that this breach with the livery 
will be moft amicably ended: and he inftanceth John 
and Joan. 


i * Tt happ’d that Joun and Joan had not ¢qwo beds 
1 To reft their angry, frowning brace of heads; 

4 Ergo, there was but one 

To reft their gentle jaws upon, 
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6 ll have a board between us,” cried the man— 
“ With all my {pirit, Joun,’”’ replied the wife : 
A board was plac’d, according to their plan: 
Thus ended this barrier at once the ftrife. 
On the firft night, the hufband lay 
Calm as a clock, nor once wink’d over— 
Calm as a clock, too, let me fay, 
Joan never fquinted on her lover. 
Two, three, four nights, the fulky PAIR, 
Like two ftill mice, devoid of care, 
In philofophic filence fought repofe ; 
On the fifth morn, it chane’d to pleafe 
Joun’s nofe to fneeze— 
“ God blefs you, dear!’? quoth Joan at Joun’s loud nofe 
At this Joun gave a fudden ftart, 
And, poping o’er the hedge his head— 
“ Joan, did you fay it from your heart ?”’ 
“Yes, Joun, I did, indeed! indeed!” 
“ You did ?”’—“ Yes, JouN, upon my word’’— 
“ Zounds, ‘Yoan, then take away the bvard!”’ 
Thus it will be with you and Pitt agen; 
Love will beam forth, that ev’ry love furpaifes ; 
The Grocers be rhem/elves, {weet-temper’d mer, 
And foufe him in a hogfhead of molaffes. 
Thus will conTENTION take away the bone, 
And you and Pirr kifs friends, like ‘Foin and Soan.”’ 


Peter now pays his refpeéts to Svr Fofeph, an old 
acquaintance, on his recent elevation to the important 
dignity of a privy counfellor ; and aware of Ars infeét- 
paifion, he forebodeth a mighty event— 

** Gods! if amidft fome grand debate, 

All for the good of our great ftate, 

A moth fhould flutter, would the man fit quiet ? 

Forgetting ftate affairs, the KNIGHT 

Would feize his hat with wild delight, 

And, chacing, make the moft infernal riot: 

O’erturning benches, ftatefmen, ev’ry thing, 

To make a pris’ner of the mealy wing |” 
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After this, at the inftance of his bookfeller—who told 
him ‘that the public would expeét more for their 
half-crown,”’ our bard pays a vifit to Mr. Ro, in the 
form of a JEREMI-AD. But we with, for the fame 
of PETER, that his dook/eller had attended rather to 
QUALITY, than quantity. 





Art. V. Moral Tales in Verfe, founded on real 
Events. By Thomas Hull, of the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent Garden. 2 vols. 8s. boards. Cawthorn, 
Strand. 1797. 


ITH very little trouble, the author of thefe tales 

might have made them as unexceptionable in 
manner, as they are with regard to moral. It is with 
regret, that we fee productions which poffefs fuch ge- 
nuine merit, fo often deformed by faulty rhyme, inele- 
gant elifion, and carelefs verfification. Some of the 
rhymes are rhymes only to the eyé; and fome not even 
that. In every page we meet with fuch as—behe/d, 
Sield—forfakes, relax—wrath, death—eye, hye—extend, 
gain’ d—bafe, betrays. 

Elifion, we think, fhould as much as poffible be avoid- 
ed; always, it certainly cannot be: but fuch inftances 
as the following, muft furely difguft —“ ’ Twas, 
*eainft, *mongft; per’lous for perilous, ’vai/ for avail ; 
"midft twixt.’ The laft poor, mutilated word, the 
author feems to have a particular attachment to; it 
occurs frequently : in one of the tales, in the fpace of 
three lines, it is twice made ufe of. The verfitica- 
tion is, in general, more correét; yet we meet with 
fuch lines as, “* To the extent of hard-earn’d gains."’— 

This is certainly verfe, if we are to judge only by 
our fingers: but, to the ear of tafte, we apprehend, it 
will neverthelefs appear extremely inharmonious. We 
are convinced, that in the author now under confide- 
ration, thefe faults arife more from want of attention, 

than 
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than from want of ability. The few blemithes we have 
mentioned excepted, thefe tales may be read with plea- 
fure, by every lover of virtue and nature. The au- 
thor is in general dignified, when his fubje&t demands 
it. He is never encumbered with thofe meretricious 
ornaments which are employed to hide the want of 
thought, and which difguft, even more than plain dul- 
nefs can. Mr. Hull is particularly happy in the pro- 
logues to his tales: they are elegant and appropriate ; 
as our readers will judge from the extract prefented 
tothem. It is the introduétion to the “ Advantages 
of Repentance,” and is by no means fuperior to thofe 
remaining : 

“ O memory! in thy magic glafs 

What various fcenes and objects pafs ! 

Retentive maid! thine is the power 

To brighten, or o’ercaft the hour 

To me, {weet nymph, extend thine aid, 

And, in thy brighteft hues pourtray’d, 

To give my fente fupreme delight, 

Reftore AMANDIT to my fight! 


The gloffy ringlets of her hair, 

Her eafy gelture, lively air ; 

Th’ expreflive brow, the azure eye, 

With all its glancing witchery, 

And namelefs fweets, that feem’d to feep 
In rofeate dew her ruby lip! 


Her polifh’d mien, complexion 7 


Thanks, goddefs, thanks; the greets my fight, 
With all the fullnefs of delight ; 

And, through thy aid, while thus I trace 

Each charm of that alluring face, 

Her converfe {weet again I hear, 

Her judgment ftrong, conception clear ; 

Her turn for raillery and wit, 

Impreflive, elegant, and neat. 


Such was fhe, when her partial praife 
With fmiles approv’d thefe early lays; 
Now, 
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Now, tho’ that flatt’ring praife be o’er, 
Thofe cheering {miles exift no morc, 
Shall I a fecond fanétion chufe 

To fhicld a cold forget{ul mufe ? 
No—be the page as firft defign’d, 

The tribute of a grateful mind, R 
To her and Friendfhip jlill confign’d.”’ 

The tale which thefe lines introduce, has been before 
publifhed. It is written in blank verfe, in which we 
do not think that Mr. Hull is happy. His blank verfe 
is languid and monotonous: it feldom rifes to any de- 
gree of ftrength, and very often finks into meafured 
profe. He appears to much more advantage in the 
garb of rhyme. > 


ee 


Art. VI. The Life of Hubert: a narrative, defcrip- 
tive, and didatic Poem. (In Continuation.) The 
Second and Third Books. By the late Rev. Thomas 
Cole, L. L. B. Vicar of Dulverton, in the County of 
Somerfet, 8vo. pp. 60. 1s. 6d. Law. 1797. 


66 WE, who can relifh nature’s genuine charms, 
Will not difdain her vot’ry to attend.”’ 

Here we could paufe, well fatisfied; but when we 
find that Mr. C. is that ‘* vot’ry,’’ and that we are to 
litt ° 

“ While he attempts ftill farther to difplay 
Her humbleft fcenes in his defcriptive fong.”” 

We feel difpofed to queftion the agreement. We 
have accompanied our author through the yet life of 
Hubert, even to the full end of the Third Book, and 
we feel nothing that fhould induce us to purfue the 
journey. An original he certainly is, but of an origi- 
nality too common to attract attention. He does not 
incenfe us with artificial defcriptions—he has feen what- 
ever he defcribes : but he has feen fo much, and he de- 
fcribes it fo minutely, that his defcriptions are tedious 
and trivial. Hus language, alfo, is too familiar. 

In telling us of the fport which arifes from the 
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purfuit of eels, when the pond is drained, we find that 
they are 

§* Sure ne’er to ’fcape purfuit, as ftill in fight; 

Yet ne’er fecur’d, without much toilfome fun.”’ 


This, for aught to us known, might be very funny 
to Mr. Cole; but it is rather soo funny for poetry. At 
p- 51, he has given us a very pretty account of his 
{chool-miftrefs’s houfe, had he not, amid the beauty of 
the f{cene, deflowered his whole bouquet, by putting 
fome ‘* double bloody warriors in full bloom.” A 
little farther, as we are prefented with another nofegay, 
we only objeét, not to the “ lilies of the valley,’’ but 
to the manner in which they are compared to his fifter, 
or his fifter compared to them— 


§¢ Her favourite flower, an emblem fitted well 
To reprefent her pure, {weet, modeft felf.”’ 


Very pure, very fweet, and very modeft, had it not 
been for that little word—/e/f. It would appear trifling 
in us, to go on in this manner: we withed only to ex. 
emplify our objeétions. One word, on this count, and 
we have done. All that we can write or fay, will not 
keep poets from the ufe of everlafiing. Nor is it fit 
that it fhould; though we could with them to ufe a 
different term when they are {peaking of death. Death 
is but a fleep ; at leaft, a Divine might think fo; and, 
if he thought fo, he might juft as well fay fo. Mr. 
Cole, however, calls it a ‘ ftillnefs everlafting.’’ Sure 
we are that he meant well. 

In examining the life of Hubert, we have only fpoken 
of his poetical character; wherein we have judged 
him to be defeétive. It is not thus with his mo- 
ral and philofophical charaéter. He is a man of con- 
fiderable experience. He is well acquainted with rurai 
economy ; and he difcuffes the queftion refpeéting farms: 

“ And though the fubjeé&t much difcuffion claim, 
From its high import, of the ableft head; 

Yet fpite of all perplexing doubts, we find 

One point moft clear; if ev’ry farm were {mall, 


And 
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And ev’ry tenant poor, throughout the land, 
A certain famine would moft quickly fpread. 
Without fit means, with fpeculation join’d, 
All trials, on a large, expenfive fcale, 

To mend the arts of hufbandry, would ceafe.”’ 


We are forry, when enumerating his childith tafks, 
“ Concluded ftill, with orders to repeat 
The fanétion’d abftraét of our Chriftian faith; 
By turns, all queftion’d, in flow folemn form, 
Demurely grave, and motionlefs throughout.”’ 


That he did not remonftrate on the impolicy of fuch 
modes. To make children read, or learn, from ‘“ the 
Pfalms,’’ or any other part of the {fcripture, is, indeed, 
a ** moft difguftful tafk,’’ and the root of their future 
infidelity. There are fchools, at this day, where the 
Bible is feldom ftudied but as a puni/hment ! What are 
fuch mafters about? and what are the parents who 
countenance thofe matters ? 

That we may not be thought unjuft to the memory 
of a good man, our remarks fhall be taken with an ex- 
tract. 

The vicar and the father of Hubert have juft dined— 


“In {moke and mufing filence long inwrapt, 

A ftrong projected blaft denotes at once 

Matur’d conception; and from op’ning lips 

The pipe is flow withdrawn, to give full vent 

For moft profound refearch. With patriot zeal, 

To fave the finking flate, they ably plan 

Meafures, alas! to miniftry unknown; 

Or if before them laid, in council met, 

Perhaps rejeéted with moft fatal feorn. 

Ia ftrain oracular, they next defcant, 

With equal fkill, at leaft, on various modes, 

To manage arable and pafture lands: 

On the beit breeds, and moft appropriate food, 

Of horfes, bullocks, fheep; of hogs, and dogs, 

Decifively pronounce. At length quite cheer’d 

By heart- expanding draughts, the fparkling eye, 

And mouth crifp’d round with pregnant {miles, befpeak 
More 
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More joyous thoughts. Of youthful college pranks : 
The vicar’s tales, though ten times told before, 

Are told again, with more than ufual glee. 

With features quite compos’d, and in a ftyle 

Of humour dry, and manner all his own, 

Would Hubert’s father introduce a fet 

Of fhort and pithy anecdotes, moft fure 

To claim attention, and much mirth excite 

So fingular, and matchlefs, in his way, 

That ableft mimics would attempt in vain 

To {peak his parts, as well as he himéelf. 

But fome droll fally, from another fource, 

Would oft provoke a laugh to fhake his fides, 

By fits fpafmodic, till his breath would fail, 

And make his painful mirth flow through his eyes.’’ 

It is impoffible to be more juft than in this reprefen- 
tation ; and it is in fcenes like thefe, that the author 1s 
perfeétly at home. Perhaps we have been fevere with 
poor Hubert; and envying him fo much good-eating, 
refolved, that for us, he fhould not, too, have the praife 
of good-writing. We may not fpeak harfhly of a writer 
who fpeaks thus unprefumingly of himfelf :— 

“* Confcious of each defeét, he fain would raife 

His moft deprefs’d, his moft familiar ftrains 

Grace with more heighten’d charms; through all ditfué 
More vivid fpirit, warmth, and energy. 

But confcious too, that nature, when once forc’d 
Beyond a certain point, from her true bent, 

By artificial means, muft {till affume 

A falfe, affe€&ted, and moft odious form.” 

And we confefs, that the fight of fo many good meas, 
without the power of participating in one, may have had 
an irritable effe€t on our minds. Here we fhall reft. 
Whatever we have remarked, can benefit furvivors only 
—thofe who are already engaged, or thofe who are 
about to engage in the poetical life. The author of 
Hubert is for ever deaf to our cenfure or our applaufe ! 
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